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A Lucky Interruption. 


Early one March morning old Jake McClintock 
shouldered his long gun and sauntered off toward 
the row of mountains that stood just west of 
his cabin, which had stood since the previous 
October down in a hollow of the hills, on a bank 


of the Washita. The winter preceding that he 
had dwelt in Cow Creek Cafion, and he expected 
to move over near the fork of the Big Canadian 
before the next autumn. As a trapper he was 
successful wherever he went, and he loved 
change. 

This morning, as Jake walked toward the 
mountain range, and sniffed in the mountain air, 
it oceurred to him that the day was excellent. 
The sun had vome up over the slant of Speckled 
Peak, and his rays glinted along the snow-streaks 
on the hills through an atmosphere that was 
dear. The day, it seemed, was to be warm. 
There had been a thaw for several days, and the 
snow-coverings on some of the big rocks were 
rapidly becoming loosened. 

This was very evident to Jake later in the 
morning when, in following his zigzag way 
through the mountains, he occasionally saw a 
heavy snowslide slip down a slanting ledge and 
tumbling over the verge, fall into the gorge in 
front of him. 

Jake’s chief pleasure was to kill some animal, 
such as a deer, panther, or bear, larger than the 
eveatures he captured in his traps—a pleasure 
which he called ‘‘collecting a specimen.” 

It was near midday when the trapper shambled 
along through Bleeker’s Cafion, in the heart of 
the Washita range. He was becoming disgusted. 
During his tramp of several miles he had not 
discovered a single ‘‘specimen.” His two old 
hounds were busy on ahead of him, but they 
had not once enlivened him by giving voice since 
leaving the cabin. Jake’s hunting was growing 
listless, and he actually began to interest himself 
solely in the scenery. 

Presently he wandered up the slant of a hill, 
climbed on up a steeper incline, and was soon 
walking over a flat path, near the summit of one 
of the small mountains. He had entered a 
eoyote’s trail, which followed a blunt edge of 
the hill, so that within a few feet of him, on his 
right, there was a straight descent of over sixty 
feet, while to his left and up was a wide, gentle 
slope of smooth rock. The surface of the path 
was so wet and slippery from melted snow that 
Jake moved over it with caution. 

Suddenly he halted, as a prolonged note from 
one of his hounds came to his ears. The sound 
was probably half amileaway. Without turning 
his head, he listened an instant to determine the 
direction of the dog. His old eyes blinked his 
satisfaction, and when he had quickly decided 
that the sound was before him, he made an 
abrupt and rapid stride forward. 

In his glad anticipation he stepped thought- 
lessly, slipped sidewise, and fell over on his side. 
Most of his figure slid out of the path toward the 
verge of the bluff. The wild fling he gave his 
arms threw his rifle from him, and it rattled over 
the wet surface and tumbled off into the gorge. 
But he, by a desperate exertion, saved himself. 

The narrow escape so thrilled him that he was 
too weak to rise for several seconds. His valued 
rifle was of course smashed into fragments; he 
felt that woefully, amid the consciousness of his 
own salvation. Old Jake remained still a little 
while, thinking, then he rose up slowly. 

As he did so, he heard a eat-like growl behind 
him, and turned to confront a “specimen,” and 
a most dangerous one, too, for it was a splendid 
mountain panther. The beast was standing 
still, his form slightly crouched, and the fur of 
his spotted neck rose and fell as he glared at the 
trapper. 

Old Jake, who was not twenty feet away from 
the enemy, felt a sick longing for his lost rifle. 
His only weapon was a small hunter’s knife, and 
it was quite obvious that the specimen intended 
forcing a combat. His savage fear of the man 
impelled him to fight. 

Old Jake was convinced of what was coming, 
and trembled. He felt that the time had now 
come when a specimen was to collect him. But 
he drew the little knife and clutched its handle. 

Then, by way of testing his enemy, he stepped 
carefully back perhaps a yard. The specimen 
promptly moved forward a similar distance. 

Another yard backward the trapper stepped, 
and another yard did the panther move toward 
him. Jake. knew that if he took several steps 
back quickly, the specimen would spring for him. 

The panther’s fur was now ruffled along his 
entire back, and the gray-striped tail was beating 
an accompaniment to the low growls, while the 
trapper, his muscles rigid, his eyes aglow, and 
the lines of his old face hard set, awaited the 
charge. 

In those seconds of terror, Jake’s gaze being 
fixed on the specimen, he “glimpsed” a small 
quantity of snow as it slipped off the sloping 
rock and dropped over the bluff, a few yards 
beyond his adversary. The circumstance caused 
him to look above him quickly. Moving his 
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head but little, he glanced along the top of the 
slope, and discovered that a body of snow, sev- 
eral tons in weight, was settling gently down 
toward him and his enemy. 

The pulse-beats of the trapper quickened. 
Five, ten, or possibly twenty seconds would pass 
before the “‘slide’ would come, yet in those 
moments he could act. 

Slowly, with desperate coolness, he again 
stepped back. It was a long step, and he be- 
lieved that could he but make two more like it, 
he would be out of the avalanche’s way, while 
the panther would remain directly in its path. 

The specimen crouched after him, the striped 
tail now thrashing the ground more viciously, 
and the growls becoming more savage. Once 


ing heavily, his nerves tight strung. 

Another step—but now the panther, growing 
tired of such movements, shrank lower for a 
spring! Old Jake moved both hands up and 
down before him, with a prayer that the act 
might for one instant hold his enemy quiet. 

The specimen shrank still lower, his polished 
claws spreading. There was a “‘s-w-i-s-h’’ over- 
head, a great bulk of whiteness shot downward, 
and striking the panther, knocked him far out 
over the gorge! 

Old Jake had felt the breath of the avalanche 
fan him, but it had sailed off into emptiness, and 
left him standing there on the rocks. He sighed, 
and as the spotted body of the specimen sank 
below the edge of the bluff, he said softly: 

**Blame the snowslide! No chance of me get- 
ting my gun back for a month yet, and then it’ll 
be rusted that bad ’twon’t be no good. I can’t 
collect the specimen, neither, I guess—most likely 
he’s under forty foot of snow.”’ 

Tit TILFORD. 
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Boundary-Riders. 


The pastoral lands of Australia include an 
area as large as that of the New England 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, the two 
Virginias, Kentucky and Tennessee combined. 
Many of the ‘‘stations’’ are of magnificent pro- 
portions. One pastures seventy thousand head 
of cattle; another carries two hundred and fifty 
thousand sheep; a third consists of eleven hun- 
dred and seventy-seven square miles ; and a fourth 
feeds half a million sheep. Each station is in 
charge of a manager, whose lieutenants are the 
“boundary - riders.” These are young, active 
men to whom fifty miles a day on horseback is 
mere pastime. Their duty is to patrol the estate 
and keep the manager informed as to the con- 
dition of every portion. A writer in Scribner’s 
describes the nature of their duties by reporting 
a conversation at supper between the station 
manager and a young “boundary-rider,” who 
was acquiring a knowledge of his business. 

“Where have you been to-day?” asked the 

anager. 

“T have been along the river ae ten miles,” 
answered the young man. “Then 1 one over 
to number four paddock, came down by the 
woodshed, and around by So-and-So’s eclaetion 
to the house “ 

“Ah! that’s about thirty miles; you took your 
time about it. Did you find much water in the 
seven-mile bend ?” 

‘Well, there was a decent bit of water there.” 

“There was, was there? And how high was 
it? Did it touch the roots of the old red gum, or 
was it only up to the burnt stump ?” 

‘I didn’t notice; it seemed a goodish height.” 

“You didn’t notice? What did you go there 
for if not to notice?” 

“*T went there because I saw some horses there, 
and wanted to see whose they were.” 

“‘And whose were they ?” 

“They were ours.” 

“All rf them?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. ” 

“So y you don’t know? Did you take any 
ticular note of their , brands? How were t ey 
marked and colored ?’ 

“Well, all the at I saw were our brands. 
One horse was white, and there were two black 
ones, one of them a mare, and four bays, one 
with the - ag nti white, and a docked tail.’’ 

“Well, V’ll be hanged! And don’t you know 
that is one - old MacTaggart’s horses? Been 
on the station three months, and only a matter of 
a couple of hundred horses on it, and you don’t 
know their marks yet? The fence i is down some- 
where; did you find the break 

“T didn’t zo to look ; the a was half a mile 
from where I was.’ 

“You go and look to-morrow. The idea of a 
man supposed to be a boundary-rider and not 
knowing MacTaggart’s horses! And how high 
is the grass in the paddock with the last batch of 
we Oh, i’s a pretty good helght 

6 a i s a y 5 dd 

“But how high~-halt an inch or an inch? I 
want to know how Fe = : going to last them 
this dry weather. id you see any new 
rabbit burrows auiy where ? - 

“T don’t recollect an 

“In other words, you ‘didn’t trouble yourself to 
look. You'll have to keep vg 4 eyes open better 
= © that if you expect to do anything on a 

ion 

The bound -rider’s course of education is 
arduous, but when it is com _—— he is like a 
carefully indexed book of ready reference, which 
his superior can open on the instant at any 
desired page. 





Correction. 


In an article on “Gold in Sea-Water,” pub- 
lished March 5, a typographical error made us 
say that the five-cent nickel weighs about five 
grains. The word should have been grams. 
The legal weight of the five-cent piece is 77.16 
grains troy, which is almost exactly five grams. 
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‘Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 
more the trapper stepped back, his heart thump- | 





Oculists’ 
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Best Nickel, Specialty. 
‘We make all 

$1.50. our own 
oe. Oe, muni — 
$4.00. sheeted. premises 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
Cc. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park 8q., Boston, Massa. 
Rooms iand2. MAI. ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


SEND POSTAL TO 


UFFORD & SON, 
12 West Street, BOSTON, 
FOR ILL. CIRCULAR OF 
Artistic «Dress Form.” | 
Made to order, ladies’ exact size | 


and style. Warranted. With this 
form Dress Fitting isa Pleasure. 





Delight of Dressmakers. 


Do You Need 


WALL PAPER? 


We have been supplying such “needs” for 
years, We carry a large stock of latest patterns 
of thoroughly reliable papers. 


They Hold Their Colors. 
They Wear Well. 


Buy from us once and we shall merit your 
continued patronage. 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 12 Cornhill, Boston. 
Next door to Washington St. 
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For INFANTS 
and CHILDREN. 


FRANKLIN BREAD 


Has been found, when properly pre- 
pared with milk, superior to all the 
specially prepared ‘‘ package foods,’’ at 
a tithe of the cost. 


TR Whig =? 
Directions for Preparing Franklin 
Infant and Invalid Food. — Dry mee 
& 





oughly in a warm oven slices of li ht, sweet 
bread made of ane Franklin Mills Fine Flour 
of the Entire Wheat; pound them fine in a 
mortar or roll them fine’ on the bread-board, 
= through a fine sie and with the flour 
hus obtained thicken boiling us 


SAM’L TUCKER CLARK A. 
Lockport, N. Y., says: “Tt ha oe by 
my patrons for the nourishing of .~ wit 
complete success.’ 


Send for Booklet containing valua- 
ble receipts and opinions of noted 
physici and ch ts. 


Always Ask For “Franklin Mills.” 
‘All Leading Grocers Sell It. 
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Teaspoonful to a Class of Water. 


A most delightful preparation of Lithia. 
Briskly and continuously effervescent. 


It Cures. 
Litho-Seltzer will dissolve and eliminate 
Stone_in the Bladder and cure Uric 
Acid Rheumatism and all inflammation 

of the Bladder and Kidney 


50 cts. per Bottle. 
One bottle umctent for 3 atten of 
qpertting Lithia. For by retail 
druggists comerely Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price ox druggist cannot 
supply you. W rite or book on Lithium in 

Kidney and Bladder Diseases, sent free. 


Bubier Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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By HARRIETT A. CHEEVER. 

An Easter Story, full of pathos and sweet sug- 

estion; issued in a most attractive holida 

ress; white covers, with a unique and beautiful 
lily design in gold, and lettering in color. Makes 
a very desirable Easter gift; 104 page 

Price, 60 cents, aeubaaia. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Con tional Sunday -School and 
Feulteag Wie wt Chicago. 
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Most Delicious. 


Look for the name 


on every piece. 
For sale by leading 
dealers. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, J 
545 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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Through Middle Street. 


A litte business woman’s morning drive. 
The baby in the basket.——-Why Miss 
Periwinkle got scant measure, and how 
the baby’s mother made it right. 





me PEN HE bright milk-cans glittered 
4 in the new sunshine. They 
sang together original little 
tunes that climaxed in jangling 
choruses when Molly and the 
cart bumped over stones. 

Molly sang, too. She held 
the reins loosely in her small, brown fingers, and 
let old Dodger amble along in his own fashion, 
now and then making sharp sidewise detours to 
bury his nose in the dew-wet grass beside the 
road. What hurry was there? Dodger was 
enjoying himself, and so was Molly. She had 
been up so long, and had been so busy since 
she got up, that she had a notion of being lazy 
now on the way to town. 

Besides, none of her customers were early 
risers—unless it were Miss Felicia Periwinkle on 
Pemberton Street, and Miss Felicia never used 
the new milk for breakfast. She had told Molly 
so herself. She always “‘set” it for cream. 

“Oh, the little birds sang east,” 


sang Molly’s sweet, high voice. 
“And the little birds sang west.” 


The milk-cans clinked accompaniment. Molly 
was an ardent lover of Mrs. Browning, and liked 
to set bits of her beautiful verses to tunes of her 
own, making odd medleys to suit herself. 

East and west the “little birds’ were singing 


failed to recognize it as one. 
forlorn little mockery of a baby’s smile! 
The hot, tainted air stifled Molly. 


smells. 


but Molly did not see the ten- 
derness in it as she bent it 
over the child. That might 
have made a difference. 

“Ts your baby sick, ma’am ?” 
Molly called, kindly. 

“Yes,” was the gruff re- 
sponse. 

“Very sick?” 

“Well, he’s a-starvin’ an’ 
a-smotherin’, if you call that 
| very,’’the woman said, shortly. 
| She had not looked at Molly 
| since her first glance as she 
| came out. There was a guilty 
| uneasiness in her manner. 
| “Pl bring him a drink of 
milk to-morrow,” Molly said. 
**There’s only just enough to 
go round among my custom- 
ers this morning.’”’ But the 
woman had gone into the 
house again, and did not hear. 

Old Dodger started up jerk- 
ily, and they turned out of 
Middle into Pemberton Street. 
That was the beginning of 
Molly’s route. Miss Felicia 
Periwinkle lived a few blocks 
up on the opposite side, and 








their merriest, as if to verify Molly’s song. The | 
scattered farm-houses on the way began to get | 
more neighborly, and to take on certain smart | 
airs that betokened a nearer approach to the city. 
Molly’s tune subsided into a hum, and she 
gathered up the lines briskly. 

“Now, then, Dodger,” she said, ‘‘we’ll cut 
through Middle Street, if you please; it’s shorter, 
and we must make up time, sir. No more 
nibbling timothy heads this morning!” 

Old Dodger’s amble jolted into a stiff trot, and 
the can-chorus rose into shrill prominence. 

Middle Street, when they reached it after 


her little white pitcher was 
always standing out on the 
narrow piazza waiting for 
Molly. Then there were other 
pitchers and several pails and 
cans waiting, too, along the 
street, and round one or two 
corners into other streets. 

It was not a long route at 
all—-not nearly as long as it 
had been when Molly’s father 
was living a year ago. Molly’s 
mother had had to sell half 





many turnings into and out of pleasant city 
streets, was unsavory and unsightly. The 
dismal contrast struck Molly with the old surprise | 
and disgust. Instinctively she tried to hold her | 
breath. 

Tenement-houses elbowed each other crazily, 
crowding out blue skies, sweet air, and every | 
precious semblance of real living and breathing. | 
Not a tree and scarcely a blade of pale grass was 
in sight from end to end. Molly’s straight brows 
contracted in a frown of pity. 

“I declare if there isn’t that baby!” she | 
exclaimed, abruptly. ‘‘I wonder if it sleeps out- 
doors—it’s always there! Poor little thing! It’s 
more wrinkled and wizened than old Grandma | 
Peace, and she’s ’most a hundred!” 

The baby lay on the patch of brick walk in 
front of one of the dingiest tenements of all. Its 
cradle was a clothes-basket, and the pillows 
were clumsy rolls of rags. It surely had lived 
months, or years even,—enough to enable it to 
sit up, — but it lay there passive and old and 
indifferent. It was a pitiful little travesty on 
babyhood. 

Molly leaned back over the seat and tapped 
the row of milk-cans with her whip-handle. | 
They jingled responsively. 

“T'll play you a tune, you poor baby!” the 
young girl called. She drew up old Dodger 
almost to a standstill. Again and again she set | 
her shining cans tinkling and clanking. 

“There, now,” she said with a laugh, “there’s | 
nusie for you! Won’t you smile just a least bit | 
for a thank-you-ma’am? Oh, you poor baby! | 
Don’t you know how to smile? Didn’t anybody | 
ever tell you, ever ?” 

She stopped Dodger altogether, and gazed 
down at the tiny, wizened face in astonished | 
distress. 

The little one had turned at the sound of 
Molly’s music, and was looking directly at her. 
A change had come over its face, distorting it | 








the cows to pay the doctor’s 
bill and the expenses of the 
sad, little modest funeral and 
the interest on the mortgage. 
So when Molly, resolute and 
brave, had left school one day 
and taken up. stoutly her 
father’s work, the little milk- 
route had dwindled into better 
proportion to her strength. 
She could count her custom- 
ers on her ten fingers, and 
then have a finger to “carry.” 
But these took a sufficient 
quantity of milk, so that alto- 


gether it was a thrifty little 


business of Molly’s, and sufficed very well to 
keep her and the invalid mother comfortable. 

As for the early rising and the milking and the 
trips to town in rain or snow or sunshine, Molly 
laughed those little things to scorn, though some- 
times, up in her own slant-ceilinged little room 
under the eaves, she looked rather ruefully at her 
calloused, brown little hands, and rubbed the 
hard places in the palms regretfully. Molly was 
human. 

Miss Felicia Periwinkle was standing in her 
doorway as the wagon-load of glittering, clattering 
cans came up. She looked more stern and grim 
than ever. 

“Good morning !”’ Molly said politely, springing 
down over the wheel. 

Miss Felicia merely nodded. She held out the 
little white pitcher, and watched the brimming 
quart of milk decanting into it. 

“Wait!” Molly said, and added a little more. 
She prided herself on her good measure, and 
never omitted the extra amount. 

Miss Felicia’s thin lips pursed themselves 
rigidly. She took out her pocket-book. ‘This 
is pay-day, aint it?” she said. ‘‘An’ you needn’t 
fetch any more milk." 


into a strange appearance of delight and eager- 
ness; but if the change were a smile, Molly 
It was such a 


It was | you going away? 
going to be a terrible day in Middle Street, and | ever?” 

she felt a sudden longing to get out of it—a 
sudden, fresh horror of its squalid sights and 


















“Needn’t fetch any more milk!” Molly re-| winced at every word, but her pride did not 


peated, mechanically. 
“That’s what I said.” 


‘‘But—but—I don’t understand, ma’am. Are 
Don’t you want any milk— 


“You needn’t fetch me any more milk—not a 
I aint goin’ away, not that I know 
lof, nor I aint goin’ without cream in my tea, 
The sun had found a rift between the toppling | neither. I’m goin’ to take of Simmons’s Dairy. 
houses, and was shining across the baby’s cheek. | That’s all.” 
A woman hurried out of the basement, and drew | 
the clothes-basket cradle back into the shadow. 
The woman was unkempt and of miserable | then she straightened herself proudly and said: 
appearance. Molly thought her face was evil, 


drop—never ! 


Molly’s rosy face whitened. She drew in a 
long breath of astonishment and dismay, and 


“T’d like to have you explain, if you please, | 
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MOLLY BRINGS BACK THE BABY. 


ma’am. Isn’t the milk good? Isn’t it rich 
enough ?” 

Miss Felicia smothered an admiring apprecia- 
tion of the girl’s proud insistence. “It’s rich 
enough,”’ she said, grimly. ‘“‘It sets a good lot o’ 
cream, an’ it’s always real clean, an’ no settlin’s 
at all. There aint enough of it, that’s all.” 

“Not enough of it! Why, do you mean I 


don’t give you good measure—not a good quart?” 


Molly’s voice rose high and startled. Was the 
world coming to an end all at once? She turned 


back to the wagon and climbed in without 
another word. Not once did she look toward 
Miss Felicia again. 

But her mind was in a whirl of excited wonder 
and indignation as she drove on, filling her cans 
and pails. 
Molly. She must go through the fire once more 
that morning. 

At Mrs. Winslow’s there was the same inex- 
plicable story awaiting her. She need not come 
again—there had been scant measure too many 
times lately—they would take milk somewhere 


else. Mrs. Winslow refused to take the milk | 


that very morning. 
It was just like Miss Felicia’s story! 


And the end was not yet for poor | 


Molly | 


desert her. She did not deign to make any 
defence or’ resistance. But she knew the world 
was coming to an end all at once. 

Old Dodger turned into Middle Street again of 
his own accord. The wizened baby still lay in 
its basket, but it was asleep. 

A baker’s dozen of ragged children hung round 
the tenement doors listlessly, and stared at Molly. 
They were pinched and pale, and looked as if 
they, too, had never learned how to smile. 
Molly roused from her unhappy reverie with a 
sudden impulse. She stopped Dodger and 
jumped to the ground. Mrs. Winslow’s two 
quarts of milk was still in its can, and she held 
it out toward the children. 

“Come here, all of you!” 
she cried. ‘“Here’s a drink of 
milk for you. You’ll have to 
drink it out of the can—no, I'll 
make a cup of the cover- 
there! Come here, little girl 
with a pink dress on; you 
shall drink first because you 
look the very hungriest.” 

The baker’s dozen of them 
crowded round her eagerly, 
and eagerly—how eagerly !— 
drank the long, sweet, cool 
draught. 

“Oh my! Oh my!” the little 
girl in the pink dress ex- 
claimed, over and over to 
herself. 

Molly’s gloomy thoughts 
vanished, and her eyes shone 
with pleasure. It was a pic- 
ture for an artist—the pinched 
little faces glowing with un- 


wonted satisfaction, and 
Molly’s lithe, girlish figure 
strained sidewise with the 


effort of holding up the heavy 
can; and Molly’s browned, 
sweet face shining with the 
delight of giving. Behind it 
and around it—framing it in— 
were the tall, toppling, poverty- 
stricken houses. Surely an 
artist should have been there 
just then. 

The wizened baby woke up, 
and Molly gave him the last 
drops of the milk. Then the 
picture faded, and old Dodger 
ambled away home. 

**Mother mustn’t know,” 
Molly thought. “It would 
worry her to death. She sha’n’t 
know. I'll hunt up some new 
customers somewhere — some- 
how. They sha’n’t spoil my 
trade with their mean stories 
about scant measure. My 
measure scant! Why, I never, 
never gave scant measure.” 

Dodger looked over his 
shoulder at her as if with grave 
sympathy. Molly let the reins 
fall round the dashboard, and 
buried her face on her knees 
in the abandonment of dis- 
tress. There was time enough 
for a good ery before they got 
to the Cross Roads, and then she must begin to 
get ready to smile for mother’s sake. 

The little programme of tears and smiles was 
faithfully carried out, with comfort in the tears 
and comfort, too, in smiling bravely for the pale, 
patient mother. 

The next morning Molly filled her cans as 
usual. Her mother helped her, and it would not 
do to leave out any of them. Besides, she wanted 
to carry Miss Felicia’s milk to the baby on Middle 
Street, and the hungry children should have Mrs. 
Winslow’s two quarts once more, anyway. How 
they had drained the little improvised cupful in 
quick, choking swallows! How their thin, little, 
unchildish faces had thanked her! It warmed 
Molly’s heart to remember it. 

“‘Good-by, little motherie,’’ she called, cheer- 
fully. 

“‘Good-by, dear. I hope they’ll all pay to-day. 
We need it all for the interest.” 

Molly stifled a big sigh, and began to sing 
resolutely : 


“Oh, the little birds sang east, 
And the little birds sang west,” 





| she piped, but her voice had lost its sweet joyous, 
ness, and grated harshly in her ears. And the 
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eastern and western “‘little birds” failed to join in 
the chorus. Old Dodger solemnly jogged on, 
disdaining the dewy timothy beside the road, and 
never breaking his stiff jog till Molly drew him 
up in front of the wizened baby in the clothes- 


basket. The mother was beside him, hushing 
his fretful whining. “Molly handed out the can 
of milk to her. 


“It’s for him—the baby,” she said. “It’s Miss | 
Felicia Periwinkle’s milk, but she don’t want it 
any more. She’s going to take of Simmons’s 
Dairy, because I don’t give good measure. She 
says I don’t. It’salie! I always heaped it up. 
But the baby’ll like it, and maybe it'll help him. | 
I'll bring him some whenever I can, while it’s so 
terribly hot. Is he worse,ma’am? What makes 
him moan so?” 

‘The woman’s eyes were reddened with recent 
weeping. She crossed the pavement and stood 
looking up at Molly on the wagon-seat. There | 
was a curious, ashamed expression in her 
uncomely face. 

“Tt’s air he’s wantin’,” she said. ‘‘He’s) 
smotherin’, an’ me with washin’ to do so’s I can’t | 
carry him out into the country even for a breathin’ 
spell—not if I was to hang for it! I got to wash. 
He don’t get no sleepin’ nights. But he aint so | 
starvin’ hungry as he was,” she added, glancing | 
furtively up at Molly. “I ben givin’ him milk 
occasional, when I could manage it.” 


“T’m glad of that,” Molly said, heartily. “He | 


needs all he can get—poor little man! He shall | Miss Felicia’s little white pitcher, and farther on | coarse writing, done witha blunt pencil. 
have some good, sweet drinks of Miss Felicia’s the glint of the sun on Mrs. Winslow’s two-quart 


quart.” 

She tightened the reins and was going away, 
when the baby’s mother spoke again, hastily and 
in queer confusion. 

“You said they’d give up takin’ your milk over 
there,” she jerked her thumb toward Pemberton 
Street. ‘How many is there that’s give up?” 

Molly’s slumbering wrath woke up. ‘“Two— 
so far!” she answered. “But perhaps all the 
rest’ll do it to-day. I’ve given ’em all the same 
measure.” 

“Who's them two?” the woman persisted. 
Molly was too much absorbed in her own trouble 
to wonder at her queer interest. She named her 
lost customers and drove away down the street. 

Poor child! She might well dread to turn the 
corner into Pemberton Street. No little white 
pitcher was waiting out on Miss Felicia’s piazza, 
but worse than that, she was destined to go 
through yesterday’s bitter ordeal again. Three 
more customers complained of scanty pints and 
quarts, and had decided to go elsewhere for their 
milk. 

It was very nearly too much for Molly’s sinking 
courage. How could she go home and “make 
believe” with the mother again? And the interest 
money and mother’s medicines—oh dear ! 

She could not make up her mind to hunt from 
door to door for other customers, and that was | 
the only way she could think of doing. Another | 
day, maybe—but not while her sore pride ached | 
so miserably and the tears were so close to coming. 

But she did not forget her promise to herself to 
treat the Middle Street children again. They 
should not miss that if there were not customers 
enough left to count on her thumbs! and there | 
wouldn’t be soon. The children reminded her of | 
the smothering baby, and on another of her | 
quick impulses, Molly decided to carry him home 
with her for a “‘breathin’ spell.” 

“Just for a day,” she thought. 


| 








“T can bring 


lie in the cool grass and take care of himself. | 
It’s downright selfish to keep all the fresh air and | 
let him smother !”” 

The child’s mother agreed -to the little plan 
eagerly, and when the pinched-faced little ones 
had enjoyed once more their feast of creamy 
milk, Molly drove home with the clothes-basket | 
behind her, among the clinking cans. 

Their music entertained the baby all the way. 
His tiny, old face seemed to Molly to grow 
brighter and happier, and the sight of it comforted 
her. ; 

“T’ll teach you to smile before you go home, 
baby,” she said, leaning back to touch the little 
cheek gently. ‘“‘You shall smile a regular-built 
laugh yet! Now I'll sing to you. Trot, Dodger, 
to make the band play.” 

It was really strange—or wasn’t it?—how she 
forgot to ery over her “‘spilt milk,” as she called 
it, till they got to Cross Roads, and then it was 
too late. The baby crooned a soft little tune of 
his own, in dozy contentment, and finally fell 
asleep. 

When, next morning early, Molly carried him 
back to Middle Street, he had smiled several 
times, and one of them had broken into sound 
and been a little laugh. Molly put him into his 
mother’s arms triumphantly. 

“T’ll carry him out for a day every week, if 
you’ll let me,” she said. ‘“‘He isn’t any trouble at 
all, and mother likes it. He’s real cunning.” 

The poor woman lifted out the basket carefully. 
Then she went back to Molly. Evidently some- 
thing was on her mind. 

“You’re dreadful kind to him, miss!” she 
broke out at last. ‘‘An’ he’s worth a lot to me. | 
IT wouldn’t never a-done it but for him! I never 
done it before, nor nothin’ like it neither. But | 
he was that starvin’ an’ pindlin’, and me without | 
any money—I done it for him!” She began to | 
cry. 

Molly looked down at her in sheer bewilder- 
ment. She went on soon, with interjected sobs. | 
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scarcely, up to be lookin’. An’ I only took a few 
spoonfuls occasional, out 0’ one pail an’ another. 
I see jest where you left it, an’ then I follered an’ 
got some for the baby. He was most a-starvin’! 
It didn’t seem wicked a bit—not till you give him 
them drinks so kind, an’ took him home with you 
to get a breathin’ spell. I do’ know how I ever 
done it without gettin’ seen, but I did, an’ when 
it begun to do him good like, it jest set me on to 
do it, harder’n ever. They didn’t need them few 
spoonfuls.” 

She looked up at Molly half-defiantly, but 
Molly was looking past her at the baby. He was 
smiling. 

‘But you needn’t mind it quite so much, miss. 
I’ve ben round to all them customers an’ told ’em 


| what I done, an’ how as you warn’t anyways to 


blame. I told ’em all. They didn’t have me 
took up neither—I was dreadful afraid they 
would. An’ they told mé to tell you they’d leave 
their milk-cans out this mornin’, an’ wanted you 
should go round an’ fill *em, same’s ever. They 
said they counted on you doin’ it.” 

Molly sat a moment or two quite silent. Then 
she reached down her little brown, hard hand 
and touched the woman’s shoulder. 

*‘See!” she said. “The baby’s smiling! I 
taught him to. Isn’t he cunning? T’ll carry 
him home again some day next week.’’ 

Old Dodger rounded the corner into Pemberton 
Street with careful precision, and Molly saw 


can. She drove down the street and filled them 
both. ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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LESSONS OF SPRING. 


Lessons sweet of spring returning, 
Welcome to the thoughtful heart! 
May I call ye sense or learning, 
Instinct pure, or Heaven-taught art’ 
John Keble. 
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In a Deserted Camp. 


| ‘What one lad did.— What not one boy 


among many boys would have done. 
A secret disclosed. 


rege J PPOSE yourself standing, on a 

} Zan @ hot August afternoon, in a deep, 

ae) Ss 6miles-long, tremendous gulch of 
Besos »| the Rocky Mountains. Suddenly 
. you feel a strange, jarring shiver, 
slight, but inexpressibly frightful. 
The trees upon the towering heights seem to 
quiver; even the sky over their crests is all a 
small tremble, as if Nature had an ague fit. 

Light dust-clouds play like small mists along 
the surface of the bare rocks. Your breath stops 
with the jar; your heart-beats hesitate with a 
sickening sensation. There is a faint, distant 
rumbling, not like thunder, but asif some one 
was furiously driving a rattling lumber-wagon 
over a rock road somewhere deep underground. 

This awful vibration lasts for a few seconds 
only. You have time to guess that it is a small 
earthquake; then it comes again, shorter and 
less violent; then another pause, followed by a 
quiver so faint as to be barely perceptible; then 
the sure and firm-set earth resumes its customary 
quiet. 

You could hardly believe such a thing had 
happened, were there not a peculiar smell in the 
dusty air, which is no longer erystal clear, as it 
was before. 

After such an earthquake, nine years ago, the 
dust still blew out of a deep hole in the side of 
the gulch near the mouth of Gaston’s mine. At 
the first shock it had tiown forth in a cloud, like 
smoke from an enormous gun. At each shock 
there was a fresh outpour. When the dust was 
thinning away, a stream of miners rushed out, 
staggering and frightened, like ants from their 
hill when the ground above them is stamped on. 

After a little, when certain that the quake was 
over, four or five miners reéntered the tunnel. 
Ten minutes later they reappeared, carefully 
carrying the body of a man. They laid him 
gently upon the grass beside the brook that 
ripples along the bottom of the gulch, and did all 
they could to revive the waning life in his broken 
body. 

The mine tunnel ran a little way directly 
into the mountain-side. There it turned at a 
sharp elbow for thirty feet, then turned again 
into the mountain. In this short elbow the rock, 
elsewhere solid, was fragmentary, loose and 
dangerous. 

Elsewhere the tunnel walls and roof supported 
themselves. Here they were propped, wedged 
and braced. The earthquake had done no damage 
save at this elbow, where there was a tremen- 
dous slide and fall of broken rock and small 
debris. 

Timbers slipped, wedges fell out, beams broke. 
One huge block threatened to close the passage 
and imprison the miners alive in the bowels of 
the mountain; but the hurt man caught up his 
great steel bar and held back the quivering ruin 
with desperate strength, until all had escaped. 

In thus preventing a great log that propped 
the mass from slipping out of place, he had been 
regardless of the small fragments that fell upon 
him. When all were out he let go of his bar and 
sprang away. But the ruin came down too 
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between the porphyry wall of the tunnel and a 
great pile of loose fragments. 

Two or three hours after the accident the hurt 
miner revived enough to look about intelligently 
and make a painful effort to speak. 

“Stub—Benny—my boy!” 

A short, sturdy lad of fifteen years, who had 
been erying at the dying man’s feet, knelt by his 
head. One of the men wiped the hurt man’s 
face with a wet towel, and made him swallow a 
| spoonful of brandy and water. Then all walked 
| a little away, with instinctive delicacy, and left 

him alone with his child. 

| “Stub,” he said, with faint wistfulness, still 
| using the miners’ name for the thick-set boy, 
| “listen close!” 

The lad bent nearer. 

“Are we alone, Benny ?” 

“Yes, dad.” 

“‘Gaston’ll sell the mine.” 

“T know it. All the men say so.” 

**You know what I told him. He won’t follow 
my advice. But that’s where the vein is. Tell 
it to Judge Start. Tell him to buy the mine at 
any cost—it’ll pay. Tell him I said so. He’s 
honest; he'll take care of you. In my shirt 
pocket—paper—get it.” 

Stub drew out a bit of brown paper, folded 
into a close wad. 

“Read it, my boy.” 

Stub unfolded it. There was a single line of | 
Tt read: | 
James Johns- 











“D. 20, So. 30—at the wall. 
| ton.” 

| Stub read it aloud, showed it, and put it care- 
fully away in one of his pockets. A gleam of 
satisfaction shone on the face of the dying man. 

“Give it to the judge, Benny—the mine will 
be safe—and the boy—it’s the best I can do for 
you, Stub—kiss me—good-by.” 

The boy kissed him tenderly, bravely subduing 
the almost hysterical passion of sobs that choked 
in his throat. He even managed to smile in 
answer to his father’s longing look. Then pres- 
ently the man, letting go of the strong effort with 


relapsed into unconsciousness, and soon was 
gone. 

Perry—Americanized from Pierre—Gaston, a 
French-Canadian, was the smoothest mine specu- 


which he had roused his fading intelligence, | 
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which side had moved, the outer or inner? The 
outer, he thought, it being lightest and least. 

Therefore, he ordered the drill to explore south- 
ward and upward. ‘The drill boss, being partly 
drunk, drilled northward, nearly level. Certain 
indications caused the engineer to let this continue. 
After penetrating thirty feet along the wall, the 
drill struck a vein of rich ore. So the tunnel was 
turned and driven in that direction. 

The vein opened as rich as that they had lost. 
Nobody inquired carefully if this was the same 
vein or another. Only Think Johnston, who 
loved and studied the mine, noticed that this new 
vein was not of precisely the same shape or size 
as the old one. As the mine went prosperously 
forward, however, this was soon forgotten by 
everybody else. 

Six months later the new lead began to narrow. 
Soon it showed unmistakable signs of “pinching 
out.” Gaston resolved to sell the mine while it 
had a good reputation. He would not listen to 
Think Johnston’s advice to explore in the other 
direction. His sole desire was to sell out sveedily. 
So he kept up and even increased his product by 
employing more men, though this cut sharply into 
his profits. 

Johnston did not press his opinion on Gaston. 
He offered it, he explained it, he felt that he had 


| then done his duty by his employer, he knew 


that he had acted honestly. But Gaston seemed 
now to suspect Johnston of wishing to involve 
him in ruin. 

“You want me to spend all my money—no, 
eh,” he said, with a smiling sneer. “Oh, no— 
you don’t want for get even with me for buy 
your mine so cheap. Course no. All right— 
well, I’m going for sell her quick’s I ean, that’s 
all.” 

Indeed, the recovery of the vein had quite con- 
vinced him that Johnston was mistaken, and 
poor Think felt altogether justified in keeping 
what he called his secret from everybody else 
but his boy. 

In this condition of affairs the accident occurred 
that left Stub Johnston an orphan, his mother 
having died several years before. 

Now began a hard time for Stub Johnston. 
Gaston discharged him from employment. A 
boy could be of small use in helping clear out the 
choked tunnel. The miners denounced his dis- 





lator extant. Owing partly to the lingering 


his popular cognomen, the miners called him 
Perry Gastongue. Not that he was talkative—he 
was particularly slow, polite and guarded in 
speech. Not that he was given to lying. Nobody 
could prove a case of misrepresentation from 
his words. He took people in by his bland 
style. 

He had bought Think Johnston’s mine. James 
Johnston—called Think Johnston because he 
generally looked as if he were pondering pro- 
foundly and never told what he thought—had 
worked hard and long developing an increasing 
silver vein. Not possessing capital, he had been 
vainly trying to sell, failing largely because of his 
inability to talk plausibly. 

His friends said he was “‘that kind of a slow 
salesman that a mule might die on his hands of 
old age before he could relate her perfections.”’ 
Being so reserved, he was an easier victim to the 
smooth suavity of Perry Gaston’s style. - 

“Yes, I believe you,” said Gaston, when 
Johnston tried to sell him the mine at a good 
say so.” He spread his hands and shrugged his 
shoulders with vast but inoffensive irony. 
is a gra-n-d fortune—for you. 


the spec. No, no; it is beyond me to buy the 
sure thing; that is for the big capital, the grand 
company. But they have not rush for her—not 
yet—eh ?” 

As Think Johnston could do no better, Gaston 
got the mine at a price that was low wages for 
the work expended upon it. 

Selling his mine, Johnston sold himself. He 
had put so much toil, and thought, and hope—so 
much of himself—into it that he could not bear to 
abandon it and go off prospecting for another. 
He hired to Gaston, and spent so much affection, 
energy and knowledge of the vein upon his 
work that he became Gaston’s most valuable 
employé. 

The vein rewarded poor Think by widening 
and growing richer as the tunnel advanced. The 
fortune he had so long labored for and dreamed 
of seemed about to be achieved—for Perry Gaston. 
It gave Think a certain joyless but proud satis- 
faction to reflect, as his mine grew famous, 
“Gaston can pocket the profits, but I made the 
mine—it is my success !’’ 

After months of prosperity the mine suddenly 
ceased. The tunnel reached what miners call 
a “fault,” the vein ending against a perpendicular 
wall of barren rock. In some ancient earthquake, 
or under the enormous weight of ice, a mile thick 
in the ice age, the earth’s crust had broken across 
the vein and one side had sunk down, or else one 
side had slipped sidewise, or both. 

When a “‘fault’’ is found in a mine, the miners 
clear away the broken and crushed rock that lies 
against the wall, up and down, and on one or 
both sides, until they find the lost vein again. If 
the rock has shifted much, they ply the drill in 
all directions until the lost streak is recovered. 

In this case the mine engineer thought that the 





“Tt was so early, miss, you know, and nobody, | quickly. He was caught and fearfully crushed | rock had shifted sidewise and also sunk. But 


price; “‘it is so—she is superb; she is reech—you | 


“She | 
But for me—I | 
only buy the moderate little one, just enough for | 


charge as a shame; but Gaston did not wish the 


French accent in his pronunciation, more to the | boy about in the mine—he knew too much of 
Western way of epitomizing a man’s qualities in| how the vein was “pinching,” and boys, said 


| Gaston to himself, have long tongues. 
| Judge Start had gone to Europe, to sell some 
| mines of his, and did not return. So Stub turned 
‘his hand to all sorts of jobs, such as the miners 
| could give him. He washed and mended their 
| coarser clothes, ground their tools, took care of 
| their shanties, cooked, and looked after their 
| wood-piles. They made him presents of old 
clothes and provisions. 
| Gaston, with all his shrewdness, could not sell 
| the mine. He went as far away as New York and 
| Boston, where he talked so eloquently that specu- 
| lative listeners could almost taste silver, smell 
| silver, swim in a rising ocean of silver. But they 
| wouldn’t buy his mine. 
| The expense of keeping the mine open ate up 
| its savings. And now Gaston remembered what 
| Johnston had advised. But he could not remem- 
| ber accurately; indeed, he had given the dead 
| man’s explanation little atterftion. In vain the 
drill probed in every direction. So, gradually, the 
miners were discharged and went away. 

At last work ceased entirely. The mine was 
abandoned, the gulch deserted, leaving to loneli- 
ness and decay a few empty shanties, the rude 
mine buildings, and the open tunnel. Still Stub 
Johnston clung to his father’s shanty. 

He had provisions enough to last a year. All 
the fuel and old tools, oil, lamps, and other prop- 
erty that it would not pay to haul away over the 
mountain, was left to him, including a quantity 
of damaged powder left in the magazine. 

When the mine was abandoned Stub went to 
work in it. He trusted his father’s judgment. 
He knew it had been rejected by Gaston, and felt 
justly free from obligation to press it upon the 
speculator. 

Stub had set himself a gigantic task for a boy— 
to drive a small gallery along the face of the wall, 
twenty feet south and thirty feet upward, to a 
point where his father said the lost vein would be 
recovered. Though he projected only a small 
tunnel, barely large enough for him to craw] in, 
it was a vast work to do all alone—a difficult and 
dangerous work, too. 

The rock along the wall was splintered and 
crushed irregularly. The old elbow supplied him 
with timber and wedges. There was great danger 
that loose rock might fall or settle and pinch 
him while at work, perhaps crush him, per- 
haps come down behind him and shut him in 
to perish ; for he was now all alone. However. 
he knew exactly what to do. 

The last miners left the gulch about the middle 
of December, before the snow became too deep 
to cross the mountain; and now the snow grew 
and grew, until it lay ten feet deep in the gulch, 
and vast masses hung upon the mountain flanks. 

The boy gathered a great pile of fuel and pro- 
visions in the old mine house, where he cooked 
and slept. He toiled hours daily, making slow 


progress. He worked as regularly as a man. 
It took five months of continual.labor to complete 
his task. 

Not one boy in ten thousand could have done 
it; not oneina million would. At last he reached 
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a point where, if his father was not mistaken, he | “Don’t make a show of yourself. I know the 
ought to find the lost vein. | whole story. You chiselled Johnston first. Then 

He began to clear a larger space against the | you wouldn’t take his advice about the lost vein. 
wall, encouraged by appearances. One day his | After he’d died in your service, you pitched out his 
small blast broke through a thin shell of rock and poor boy. He didn’t owe you any duty, did he? 
opened a rich vein of ore. He worked a fortnight | You gave up the mine. It would have been 
more, until he had cut across this vein, and | closed to all eternity, likely, if the boy hadn’t 
proved by its shape and size that it really was | worked itallalone. If he didn’t own his discovery 





the lost vein. You? Don’t talk 

Then he carefully closed and concealed the 
entrance to the tunnel he had made, packed some 
rich specimens of ore in an old rag, and left the 
gulch. 

This long winter of desperate toil had been 
fearfully lonely, but not monotonous. Every 
week, at least, had some startling danger or 
excitement. Almost every day there was some 
sublime or strange spectacle,-or some curious 
experience. 

There were vast avalanches farther up the 
gulch. In February a snowslide crushed and 
buried several of the miners’ huts, and partly 
choked the mine entrance, in spite of the great 
timber structure that guarded it. In April a lake 
of melted snow gathered behind where the 
avalanche lay, and burst through, a vast, roaring 
torrent, that nearly reached the mine house. 

Often troops of wolves came into the gulch, 
and tried to dig into the abandoned huts. Moun- 
tain lions and bears visited him. Once a common 
black bear got into the tunnel, where Stub shot 
him, and had fresh meat. 

In the thick darkness of the tunnel, made 
palpable by his miner’s lamp, things happened 
that would have appalled any but this mine boy. 
Sometimes the mountain groaned faintly. Often 
there were mysterious knocks, jars, tinklings. 

When the temperature varied rapidly outside, 
the mountain breathed as if alive, drawing in a 
current of air, or exhaling a misty vapor from the 
tunnel mouth. It was always damp and warm 
at the tunnel end where he worked. 

Judge Start was busy picking up the threads 


of business that had gone loose during his long 


absence, and looking out for new chances to 
invest. Prospectors who had found new mines, 
speculators, agents to report on property left in 
their care, and old friends, glad to welcome him 
home, crowded his room at the hotel. 

Late in the evening a boy was admitted—the | 
most uncouth-looking boy ever seen, even in that | 
rough country. He was buried in old miners’ 
clothes, a world too large, with a man’s shabby | 
greatcoat reaching from the rim of his old mine | 
hat to his feet, that were lost in a huge pair of | 
old, hob-nailed boots of men’s size. 

A thick mop of tousled reddish hair that hung | 
down to his shoulders framed a gaunt, resolute, 
earnest face, with steady gray eyes. His hands 
were knobbed, and black with toil, oil and gun- 
powder. 


In any other country such a boy would not be | 


admitted to the meanest decent hotel; but in the 
mining regions a strange equality prevails that 
ignores costume and manners. One never knows 
what a person is from appearances. 

The shabbiest tramp prospector may have a 
million-dollar mine to sell. Even the most 
beggarly-looking boy, demanding an interview 
with a well-known capitalist, may bring news 
worth a fortune. It is even possible that the 
idler of to-day may be a millionaire next year. 

The boy waited for some time in the thronged 
room before the judge saw him. ‘Then, with the 
free courtesy that made him popular, the judge 
singled out the boy as the forlornest person 
present, and therefore entitled to the kindest 
recognition, and inquired what he could do for 
him. 

“Don’t you remember me, Judge Start?” burst 
out the lad, with an anxious tremor in his voice. 
“You don’t? Why, I’m Stub Johnston, Think 
Johnston’s boy. 
killed he told me to go to you.” 

The judge jumped from his chair and caught 
the boy in his arms, hugging and patting him. 

“Why, it’s little Benny! And I didn’t know 
you! Why, God bless you, boy, how you have 
grown! And your father is dead? I heard of 
that to-day—it gave me a heartache. Poor old 
fellow! he was my first partner, my best old 
friend. He did right to send you to me. There, 
there, don’t ery, lad! It’s all right; you'll be 
my boy now. Gentlemen,” waving his hand to 
the crowd, “‘you’ll excuse us; no more business 
to-night. I wish to be alone with my boy.” 

Stub’s misfortunes were ended. His fortunes 
had begun, for the judge bought the mine and 
made Stub his full partner. 

Six months later Pierre Gaston stood among a 
group of miners, giving a woeful account of him- 
self. 

“Me!” he said. “I was reech last year, yes, 
sir, reech as Jay Gool’, only I don’t know it 
quick enough. You hear «bout that Stub Johnston 
mine? Well, sir, that boy rob me—why didn’t 


Dad is dead. When he was | 


| by all rights, who did? 


nonsense !” L. J. BATES. 





BEST OFFERINGS. 


Our fathers sought to serve Thee, Lord, 
Notin rich temples built with hands; 
In living deeds they kept Thy word, 
And counted justice more than lands. 
Augustus M. Lord. 


* 
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How the King Hunts. 


By Poultney Bigelow. 





T was on one of my river trips 
in Germany with my little cruis- 
ing canoe Caribee that chance 
made me the guest of His Royal 
Highness of Donnerwetter- 
Blitzenstein. That was not his 
real name, but it sounds real 

| enough, and I prefer to keep the matter a secret, 

| because he might else never ask me again. 








| The invitation was a beautiful thing—a big | 


card with royal emblems at the 
top, a royal stag bounding away 
to one side, a desperate hare 
flying in the other direction. 
There was an atmosphere of 
joyous nature about that precious 
bit of pasteboard which made 
me feel very elastic in spirit as I 
stuck it up in the mirror of my 
bedchamber at the gasthaus of 
my little Alpine village not many 
| miles from where the Austrian 
frontier meets that of Bavaria. 

At six o’clock of the following 
morning came a big rap at my 
door, and in stalked his royal 
highness’s chief huntsman, or 
hofjager. He stood six feet 
three; had mustachios fit for a 
walrus ; carried at his side a huge 
hunting -knife, and from his 
shoulder hung his rifle. 

His knees were bare. Above 
were a pair of short leather 
breeches handsomely worked 
with green silk thread. Below 
| he wore long woollen stockings, 
like a Highlander. On his head 
| he wore a green felt hat; his 
| coat was sage color with green 
|eollar and cuffs. Green and 
| grays predominated throughout 

his dress. 
| He was a splendid fellow, and 
| I felt sorry for the poacher that 
might get between his fingers. 

“His royal highness will be 
| here in twenty-five minutes to 
fetch you, and I have come to 
warn you in time.” 

So out I jumped and spattered 
| myself with water, while the 

long-legged hofjiiger smoked his 
pipe and talked between the puffs. He had 
brought me a combination shot-gun and rifle— 
“one side for big game, the other for small 
game,” said he. 
| Just as I had finished dressing and swallowed 
a cup of delicious coffee—for these South Germans 
make coffee almost as well as the negroes of 
Louisiana—a great clattering was heard down 
below, and four horses dashed up to the inn door, 
drawing a light, open wagon. 





A King in His Old Clothes. 
The royal host did not wear his crown on that 





hats ever seen off an Adirondack guide. His 
| dress was similar to that of his hofjiager, but not 
| So new. No one would have suspected him of 
| being a king; had they met him haphazard, the 
| casual gendarme might easily have arrested him 
on suspicion of being a poacher in reduced 
circumstances. 

However, he was “every inch a king,” as 
Shakespeare says, when it came to driving, and 
our four bays flew along the narrow mountain 
roads and around the sharp bends with most 
sportsmanlike fluency and precision. Nice little 
girls and boys with rosy cheeks and big blue eyes 
| bobbed to us or swung their Alpine hats. They 









THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


filled with flowers, and poor indeed was the 
peasant who had not a little bed of flowers 
somewhere about his garden. 

His royal highness was evidently well liked, 
for the people gave him a sympathetic smile as he 
returned their formal salute. I thought to myself, 
“It must be jolly good fun being a king—going 
about the country and doing good where you can. 
When a man has had his house burned down, to 
help him to build another; when the winter is 
very bad, to send a cord of wood here and there ; 
when a new baby is born, to send the mother a 
warm flannel blanket; and when the schoolboys 
do well make them Christmas presents of sleds 
and skates and let them make toboggan slides in 
the royal park.” 

We all stopped at the appointed place, a 
peasant’s inn called Franzlhaus, meaning the 
house belonging to Franz. Here my host jumped 
down with the rest. We all went into a big 
room with very low ceiling and very small 
windows. 
could hardly see across it, but I could hear the 
singing and the talking of some twenty moun- 
| taineers, who had gathered here in their leather 
breeches and bare knees in order to receive 
instructions from the chief gamekeeper, or hofji- 
ger. 

His royal highness nodded good morning to 
every one in the room, and hailed by name the 
many that he knew. 





landlady and patted the children on the head; 
then he sat down in the midst of this jolly crew, 
pulled out of his pocket a bit of black bread and 


It was so full of tobacco smoke that I | 


He shook hands with the | 
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with bare knees, leather breeches and a big pipe. 
Our conversation was somewhat thus: 

‘“*What is going to be shot?” said I. 

“That depends,’ said he. “You must not 
| shoot a mother, but you may shoot one of her 
children if these are immediately following her. 
| You may shoot the male of this and that, but not 
the female of t’other and which.” 

“And suppose I do?” 

“Then you must pay a heavy fine!” 

“What? Who will collect this fine?” 

“The government.” 

“But that seems rather expensive, on the 
average.” 

“Oh, yes; but it is good for the game and the 
government.” 

“But how is anybody to know what I kill or 
do not kill?” 


Huntsman and Highnesses. 





“That is very simple. All gamekeepers have 
to pass special examinations before government 
boards, just the same as pilots and lawyers and 
doctors. Then they get a license. And they 
| must take an oath to obey the game laws; and if 

they violate a game law they lose their license.” 

| This struck me as rather a good idea, which 
| might help to preserve our game in the Adiron- 
| dacks. 

Now came up again the magnificent 
| gamekeeper, with these words: 

| “Please do not shoot in this direction, or you 
| may kill his royal highness. Please do not shoot 
in that direction, for there sits 
his serene transparency, the 
Count of Shotgunstein; and 
pray avoid this direction, as I 
have placed his excellency, Gen- 
eral Schrapnelski, by yonder 
rock; and the lord high cham- 
berlain is behind yonder tree to 
your right.” 

I began to be very nervous, 
thinking there might be fair 
prospect of my murdering a large 
proportion of the Royal Family 
of Donnerwetter - Blitzenstein, 
for each tree and rock about me 


chief 


seemed suddenly peopled with 
courtly functionaries. Had I 
killed some of them, the papers 
would of course insist that I was 
a red republican, sent by the 
American Anarchists to dis- 
courage monarchy. 

But I drew comfort in the 


day, but on the contrary, one of the shabbiest felt | 





MY HUNTSMAN GAVE ME THE SIGNAL. 


7 
|a piece of ham, and called for a mug of beer. 
Had any stranger come into that room with a 
view of discovering royalty there, he would have 
| been hugely surprised. 

We had come to the end of mountain roads 
now, and started off on foot in single file to reach 
the almost inaccessible part of the mountains 
| where the stag and the chamois may be found. 
Each man carried on his back a ‘‘pack,’’ made of 
a kind of flour-sack slung behind him in the 
fashion seen in the Adirondacks. In this sack 
he carried a blanket or overcoat, and a change of 
clothing in case of accident, with, of course, food 
| and drink for the day. 

We tramped up and up through the snow. A 

| dense forest clothed the steep mountain - side, 
jand only at rare intervals did we catch a 
| peep of beautiful little mountain lakes far 
| beneath us. 
In spite of the snow and ice I was soon so 
| warm that I felt like taking off my jacket; but 
| being an American, I felt that perhaps I had 
| better not do anything eccentric in the presence 
jot royalty, for in Europe people think a great 
| deal of the mysterious thing called “etiquette” —a 
| thing which we sometimes call by the name of 
Mrs. Grundy. 

However, my discomfort on the score of heat 
| ceased when the courtly chief gamekeeper lifted 


he tell me what his father told him? You call| were on their way to school, which in these | his hat to me and said with a bow: “‘Will your 


that hones’, eh, for to take a mine worth half a 
million dollar for seven hundred dollar? Sapree, 
that’s too mean !’? 


| mountains means sometimes a very long tramp. 
| ‘The men we passed wished us “* Weidmanns- 
| heil,” which is the formula for greeting those 


high-well-born-graciousness have the condescen- 
| sion to take your stand here?” 
| Of course I treated the matter seriously and 


“What did you pay for the mine, Gastongue?” | who are out after game. At other times the | stopped, while the rest tramped on; each one as 


said a Californian. 


local salute is “‘God greet you,” which has a very 


| he passed saluting me most politely and wishing 


“Six hundred dollar. Yes, sir, and nobody | pleasant ring amongst a people so honest and|me “Weidmannsheil!” to which I had to 


else think it worth five cent.” 

“Six hundred dollars for a mine worth half a 
million— you call that honest? Sapree, that’s 
too mean!”? laughed the other. 

“Well, but that Stub, he know —” 
“Get out of that, now!’’ growled the other. 


hospitable as the farmers of this beautiful country. 
For an hour we rattled over the roads, passing 
| many little white farmhouses built of stone, with 


| roofs hanging far over so as to make shelter for | 


roughly, “Here’s good shooting to you!” and 
“Thanks for your good wishes.” 
Each guest of the royal highness had a special 





reflection that I was quite as 
liable to be murdered by these 
same monarchists as they were 
to suffer at my hands, for each 
of them had to avoid me as 
carefully as I was told to avoid 
them. So I loaded my piece, 
wrapped a blanket about my 
shoulders and made this bar- 
gain with my gamekeeper : 

“T am from America, where 

we shoot everything we see. I 
cannot remember what you have 
said or what the chief has said; 
at the same time, I prefer not 
to shoot mothers or royal high- 
nesses to-day. So now I make 
you, and you alone, responsible 
for my acts here. I shall shoot 
only what you make me shoot, 
and shall pull the trigger only at the moment 
you indicate.” 
My mountaineer took this impressive lecture 
| very seriously, and promised solemnly. ‘To him 
| the word American meant a man with a toma- 
| hawk and beads and bows and arrows. He 
| could not quite make me out, for I did not dress 
| like the heroes of Cooper’s tales, and my skin 
was not quite as red as he had expected. 

He was surprised to hear that we spoke 
English in America, and when I told him that 
many Americans spoke the language with fluency 
and correctness he exclaimed, admiringly, ‘“Then 
perhaps Americans are as intelligent as we are!’’ 

I felt like langhing at his notions of the great 
republic, but just then there peeped out from 
between the bushes a splendid stag. My hunts- 
man gave me the signal; I leveled my rifle, crack 
went the powder and down came the monarch of 
the highland forest. 

Then I heard the beaters tramping along the 
mountain-side, floundering through the brush 
and occasionally stumbling into a hole over which 
the snow had made a delusive cover. Each 
carried an alpenstock, and struck the trees to 
frighten the game toward us. They looked like 
so many Santa Clauses, for the heavy snow 
clung to them from head to foot. 

Their work was not easy, yet when they 
reached the place where my stag lay they offered 
me their congratulations as enthusiastically as 
though each had shared in the triumph. 

In Europe beaters are necessary, because game 
has to be jealously preserved. With us it is 
different. Any boy can go out with a gun and 








reply, ‘‘Weidmannsdank!” These words mean, | 


shoot pretty much anything he pleases,—that is, 
in season,—and very few farmers take the 
trouble of prosecuting trespassers upon their 
land. 


When I was at school in Norwich, Connecticut, 


the fagots that are piled up against the outer | gamekeeper to wait upon him, and mine was, | my tutor used to take me out shooting with him 


| walls. The little windows were nearly always 


| like the others, a broad, bronzed mountaineer 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, and we used to find 
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woodecock, partridge and quail within half an 
hour of the academy walls. Near there I 
remember killing a big black snake about nine 
feet long. He was lying in a swamp through 
which we had to wade—and all this close to a 
busy town with over ten thousand people! 

In Europe any one who goes shooting must 
first pay for the license to carry a gun; next he 
must get a license to shoot it at game; third, he 
must employ a gamekeeper to see that he shoots 
only the right animals, and lastly, he must hire 
the land over which he proposes to shoot. 

All these conditions would seem to be very 
discouraging to American boys, but in Europe if 
game were not carefully preserved, every bit of it 
would be killed off this year, and there would be 
no more shooting again excepting at a target. 

My stag was a proud trophy for me. [| 
promptly lent a hand to cut it up, and it was 
earried by the beaters down the mountain to the 
nearest point where a wagon could drive to. | 
Then the horn of the chief huntsman sounded, 
which meant that we should cease shooting and 
all come together. 

We then tramped back to another peasant’s | 
house, where we found a hearty lunch prepared. | 
Our royal host had sent everything from his 
palace—spoons, plates, knives and forks; soup, 
meat, coffee and wine. The plates were all of | 
well-rubbed pewter, so that they might not break ; 
the mugs and coffee-pots were of pewter. 

All the farmers of the neighborhood were 
bidden to this noonday feast, and they enjoyed 
themselves hugely. After lunch the horn again 
sounded. The beaters and dogs started off ahead, 
and the royal party followed in their wake, pre- 
pared for a long afternoon of kingly sport. 
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WHEN SWALLOWS BUILD. 


This is the time, and all the birds are flying 
— the old, old quest ;— 
If there is one thing left on earth worth trying, 
It is to make a nest. : 
Mrs. Sarah Piatt. 
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To Babylon in a Steam-Launch. 


In Four Chapters. —Chapter III. 


Pilgrims.— A pitiable scene.— Robbers. 
Overnight at a khan.— A backhander 
in the dark. 


ARLY in the morning, after pass- 
ing through the bridge of boats 
at Hillah we came to a still 
narrower, more infirm old struct- 
ure of the same sort, across which 
a large number of persons on 
foot, leading laden donkeys, were 
crossing to the west bank. These 
were Mohammedan pilgrims, 

mainly from India, on their way to Kerbela, one 

of their sacred but unspeakably dirty cities, twelve 
or fifteen miles to the west of the Euphrates. 

Grounding the launch I went ashore, walked 
toward the bridge, and saw that many of these 
pilgrims were emaciated from hunger and hard- 
ship, yet the poor wretches seemed transported 
with joy that they were so near the holy shrine. 
Their donkeys were loaded, not with provisions 
or outfits, but with dead bodies of their friends 
and relatives, which they had brought for hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of miles to bury in the 
holy soil at Kerbela. 

As I watched the pilgrims—about one thousand 
—pressing across the shaky old bridge, I saw 
plainly why cholera often follows in their wake 
from one country to another. Sometimes an 
entire caravan of pilgrims is smitten with the 
pestilence and are almost literally wiped out of 
existence. 

A coalition of Mohammedan priests or mollahs 
at Kerbela hold all the land in the vicinity of the 
holy shrine, and have converted it into cemeteries 
for interring the bodies of Mohammedan pilgrims. 
It costs a sum varying between the values of a 
hundred and a thousand dollars to inter a body 
there, according as the grave is near or far from 
the tomb of the tutelary saint, Hosein the son 
of the Caliph Ali. 

These shrewd mollahs have fairly twisted the 
Koran wrong side out to prove by texts that a 
person buried here will be much more likely to 
get into paradise than if laid anywhere else. 
They send these scriptural advisory papers 
throughout the East, to stimulate the poor people 
to fetch their dead, and the foreign transportation 
companies assist to distribute this literature, since 
the pilgrimages increase their business. Often 
the pilgrims impoverish themselves to bring the 
body of a relative hither. 

The passage of the devotees delayed us for at 
least two hours; and we were a little uneasy lest 
the Turks down at Hillah might send cavalry 
along the bank of the river to overhaul us. At 
last the fag end of the procession crossed over, 
and the bridge was clear. 

In the meantime three river craft, loaded with 
more pilgrims and corpses, had come down the 
Euphrates and were waiting to pass through and 
enter the canal leading inland to the sacred city. 
The Arabs in attendance accordingly opened 
the bridge, and we, improving the opportunity, 
steamed up through the aperture as soon as the 
boats passed down. No opposition was made, 
for I had already softened the keepers’ hearts 








with a few piasters of backshish. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


It is here that the Hindiyeh Canal draws away 
nearly half the waters of the Euphrates to the 
southwest, where they are mainly lost in great 
marshes. Above this place the river is much 
larger than below. 

At about eleven o’clock we reached a small 
Arab hamlet near the ancient Cunaxa. Here we 
landed, climbed the bank, and gazed with interest 
across the plain; for it was here, as recorded 
by Xenophon in his Anabasis, that Cyrus the 
Younger was defeated by his elder brother 
Artaxerxes, in battle for the sovereignty of the 
Persian empire. But the superiority of the Greek 
heavily-armed infantry of Cyrus over the Persian 
forces was clearly shown. Hence Cunaxa led 
Alexander to Issus and Afrbela in later years. 

Continuing under full steam till near sunset, 
we reached the Saklawiyeh Canal, where a con- 
siderable stream leaves the Euphrates 
and flows eastwardly across the 








COMPANION. 


toll-bridge in charge of two keepers. These at 
first objected to opening a gap in the boats for our 
passage through. Ten piasters changed their 
minds, however, and we were glad that they 
appeared to have no orders to stop us. 

After passing through this bridge, we ran 
twelve or fifteen miles in the channel, which is 
generally about a hundred and fifty feet wide and 
three feet deep ; then we found several southward 
branch streams leaving the Saklawiyeh. A little 
farther on we reached shoals, our keel was stirring 
the mud, and soon we came to a standstill. 

“This is awkward,” said Cardoner. “I’m 
afraid, Thornton, that the canal has fooled us.’’ 

“We will get into the Tigris somehow,”’ I said, 
although I was far from liking the outlook. 

An hour was spent, backing and poking about, 
in the hope of pushing over the shallows to better 





Mesopotamian plain into the Tigris. 
I chanced to be steering and turned 
the launch into it, at which Cardoner 
cried out in some surprise. 

‘Merely trying the water here,” 
said I. “But when we come back 
down the river, I have a notion we } 
had better run through this canal 
into the Tigris and go back to Basra | 
by that river, instead of the Euphra- 


“¢ Yh, that’s your little scheme, is 


it?” said he. ‘‘So as to avoid return- 
ing to Hillah ?’’ 

“Exactly,” I said. ‘‘What do you 
think of it?” 


“Good enough. Once in the Tigris 
we can manage very well, I fancy. 
We havea British consul at Baghdad. 
We can go to him if we are stopped 
there.” 

Immediately we came to a bridge 
of boats across the canal, and turned 
back into the Euphrates. In ancient 
times a great number of these cross 
canals connected the two rivers. 
From them water was pumped to 
irrigate the land on each side. The 
dry beds can still be traced, but they 
are mostly choked up. It would not 
be difficult to reopen them, however, 
and any sensible government would 
do this immediately. 

The Euphrates is peculiar in the 
respect that, for the last four hundred 
miles of its course, it is frequently 
giving off streams instead of receiv- 
ing tributaries; hence, it is much 
larger at Hit than four hundred 
miles lower, at its junction with the 
Tigris. 

Owing to our vigils and adventures 
the previous night, we were much in 
need of rest, so at dark we beached 
the launch on a shoal, prepared our 
supper and made ourselves comfort- 
able for the night. The stars shone 
brightly, and save for the ripple of 
the current, scarcely a sound broke | 
the stillness of this great plain, where 
Greek, Persian, Roman and Arab 
so often battled tumultuously for 
empire. 

At four o’clock the following after- 
noon we reached the vicinity of Hit, 
and saw a small tributary entering 
the Euphrates from the west, on « 
which bitumen was floating abun- 
dantly. A little within the mouth 
of this affluent three native husband- 
men had their habitations. They 

















seemed to be honest fellows, as tillers 

of the soil usually are. We hired 

them to keep an eye to our launch 

and other property for three days while we ex- 
plored the bitumen pools, and we were also able 
to procure a camel from them on which Cardoner 
rode. 

At Hit, looking southward, the alluvial plains 
of the Euphrates begin. Here an outcropping 
line of low sandstone crags stretches, east and 
west, across Mesopotamia, dividing it into an 
upper and lower country. It is probably because 
of this break in the geologic stratum that a sort 
of petroleum issues spontaneously to the surface. 

The principal pitch-spring is located near the 
line of low sandstone ledges, and extending 
southeasterly from it toward the river there is a 
lake-like accumulation of the pitch, partially 
crusted over. Vast quantities of it, indeed, would 
have massed here, did not the Euphrates, at flood, 
carry it away. 

The springs were not flowing copiously at the 
time of our visit, but at intervals a thick, black, 
malodorous substance unquestionably similar to 
petroleum gushed slowly out, accompanied by 
puffs of gas and steam. If wells were sunk 
here, there is little doubt that some form of oil 
would come forth copiously. It could be floated 
in tank scows down the Euphrates to Basra, 
where refineries might supply kerosene to India 
and the entire East. The Russian wells at Baku 
could scarcely compete in that market with oil 
from Mesopotamia. 

Aside from an examination of the pitch foun- 
tains, our sojourn near Hit was uninteresting ; and 
after four days we returned down the river to the 
Saklawiyeh Canal, where we arrived soon after 
noon. The bridge of boats across the canal is a 





ACROSS COUNTRY WITH A STEAM-LAUNCH. 


water. At length we saw an Arab fellah or 
peasant standing on the bank, who shouted and 
made signs that we could not go on. Wading 
ashore to question him farther, I found that he 
was plowing with a dull wooden plow, little 
better than a tree-root, that was drawn by two 
scantily-clad women. Not far off were a black 
tent, a few sheep and a camel. 

It was not easy to converse with this fellah, 
but by showing him a handful of piasters I 
contrived to make him understand that I desired 
to have our launch hauled to the Tigris which, I 
concluded, could not be more than fifteen miles 
distant to the eastward. As the Arab shook his 
head stoically I made fifteen marks on the ground 
and indicated to him that so many men would be 
required to haul the launch by a line; and I then 
counted ten piasters in my hand and laid them 
down by each mark in succession, to show that I 
would give that sum to every man. 

The fellah scarcely understood me, but his 
“team’’ proved brighter than he, for the two 
women had left the plow and approached us, 
partially concealing their faces, after the manner 
of Arab women. They now nodded and pointed 
to where I saw, about a mile distant, what looked 
like a khan, surrounded by tents. I nodded in 
assent, whereupon both set off in haste. In the 


course of three-quarters of an hour they returned, | 
| we were both very tired. 


heading a motley, laughing, noisy crowd of men, 


women, boys and girls, twenty-six all told, of all | 


degrees of strength, weakness and decrepitude. 
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our novel team and let them haul her high 
and dry. 

The Lillian, aside from her boiler, engine and 
tank, was scarcely heavier than a large row-boat, 
and altogether did not weigh more than twenty- 
two hundred pounds, including two barrels of 
oil. As we did not like to expose her keel to the 
friction of the sand, we made use of an old scow 
which we found beside the canal, as a sort of 
“shoe” for the keel of the launch. 

It was almost four o’clock in the afternoon 
before the word to pull away could be given to 
the fellaheen, who then straightened the line with 
a howl of delight, and tramped along the bank 
of the canal, dragging the Lillian after them. 
Cardoner came hobbling on in the rear, while I 
led the team with the end of the line over my 
shoulder to set a good example. 

We were obliged to stop for breath at times ; 
and presently we came to the nearly dry bed of 
a canal, leading southward from the Saklawiyeh. 
The descent to the bed of this old waterway was 
easy; but pulling through the mud and water at 
the bottom of it and ascending the other bank 
proved an arduous task, occupying at least an 
hour. By that time night had fallen and we 
were obliged to dismiss our team and pay them. 

No distinction of sex, age, or superior strength 
was made; but following Scriptural precedent, 
we gave every man, woman and youngster ten 
piasters each, and promised them the same for 
the morrow. 

I did not like our situation there, since the 
bank of the old canai bed afforded cover for 
robbers—who are numerous in these parts—to 
steal upon us in the night. Cardoner and I kept 
watch by turns. This proved to be a wise pre- 
caution, for at about two o’clock Cardoner, who 
was then awake, saw the heads of four or five of 
these prowlers peeping over the bank. Without 
speaking he sent a ball over their heads, and they 
ran away along the canal bed. Cardoner was 
sure that they had weapons in their hands; but 
his readiness probably frightened them from their 
intent. 

Our “team” did not make its appearance till 
past nine o’clock next morning, and then it 
became evident that they had agreed to profit by 
our necessities. Thirty-one of the fellaheen had 
come,—twenty of them merely boys and girls,— 
but they refused by signs to pull the launch 
unless we would agree to pay them twenty 
piasters apiece. After some demur, we con- 
sented, for we were anxious to get on, and the 
launch was put in motion again. 

After ten or fifteen minutes, we came to the 
bed of another old canal. Here our team balked 
again, and talked together excitedly. Then sev- 
eral of them held up the fingers of both hands 
and counted off three times to us, intimating that 
they must have thirty piasters, instead of twenty, 
for their services. 

“What shall we do?” said Cardoner. 
appears to be a strike.” 

“Discharge the whole gang,” said I. 

“But we want to get on,” he rejoined. 

“Submitting to extortion is the slowest of all 
ways to get on,” I said. “Take your carbine 
and cock it.’ 

I turned to our refractory team, shook my 
head and bade them begone. They sat down 
composedly on the line and smiled at us. Sum- 
moning an aspect of ferocity, I seized one of the 
setting-poles of the launch and made at them, 
grinding my teeth. They fled howling, and I 
chased them off for at least half a mile. 

When I returned, somewhat out of breath, 
Cardoner sat laughing under the awning of the 
launch. 

“Rest a bit,” said he; ‘‘and then I think that 
you had better go on ahead, while I keep watch. 
Isn’t that a khan that we can see away yonder? 
It has the look of one to me. Probably it’s 
situated on one of the caravan trails out of 
Baghdad. You’d best go there and see what you 
can hear. I shall get on very well here till 
nightfall.” 

I walked over to the place, and found the build- 
ing to be, indeed, a large khan, covering more 
than an acre, and surrounded by walls twenty 
feet high, built of old bricks from Babylon. 
There were two gates, each flanked by two 
towers from thirty to forty feet high. It stood 
solitary on the plain. 

From the khan-keeper, a grave old Arab, I 
learned that at a distance of less than two miles 
the high water from the Tigris flowed back into 
the Saklawiyeh Canal, rendering it navigable. 

While we were making shift to understand 
each other, two fellaheen came to the khan, 
driving four mules loaded with bundles of pea- 
vines to sell for fodder. By an offer of fifty 
piasters each, I induced them to agree to take 
their mules to the launch. But they had no 
harness. The khan-keeper, however, was able 
to furnish old harness for two of the mules. 
With these and the two drivers I went back. 

During the afternoon, which was very hot, we 
drew the Lillian as far as the khan, where we 
concluded to pass the night, since it afforded a 
safe retreat from robbers. We therefore had the 
launch drawn in at the west gate, and after 
supper climbed into it and lay down to sleep; for 


“This 


It was fated to be another unquiet night, how- 
ever, for in the course of an hour about two 


Meantime we had brought the launch as near hundred pilgrims from Mosul, up the Tigris, 


the low bank of the canal as possible, and now, | arrived at the khan. 


They were en route for 


getting out a line from the bows, we gave it to! Kerbela— men, women, children, donkeys and 
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dead bodies. Some were chattering, some weep- | seem to twinkle through a cloud of flying loose | flash of white. Still he had no suspicion of the | then turns him over very carefully and bites him 


ing, some groaning ; babies screamed and donkeys | stuff. 


brayed. | That was the way in which 
The din inside those walls was something | Mooween. He was eating blueberries — just 
fearful. To this was soon added a stifling smoke; | stuffing himself with the ripe fruit that tinged 


for each family, or group, immediately lighted | with blue a burned hillside—when I came round | him to come out farther down the shore. 


fires for cooking their food. | the turn of a deer-path, and there he was! 

“Dear me, dear me, what a world this is!”; The consternation was mutual. 
poor Cardoner exclaimed wearily, as he rose on | and he looked so. This last obser- 
one elbow and looked out from under the tarpaulin, vation led me to jump forward and 
which I had spread out as a kind of tent over | throw my hat at him. 
the stern, to keep off the mosquitoes. “Boo!” said I. 

“Thornton,” he presently whispered to me, “Woof! woof!’ said Mooween. 
“here are at least twenty corpses, standing, some| And away he went up the hill in 
feet down, some head down, hit or miss, all | a desperate hurry, with loose stones 
around us here! And nobody knows what they rattling behind him, and the bot- 
died of,” he added. toms of his feet showing constantly 

**Let us hope it wasn’t cholera,” said I. ‘‘Bet-| through a windrow of dirt and 
ter lie down and go to sleep, old fellow.” ‘This chips. 
he did, after taking quinine. Since then I have met him several 

Some time in the night I was wakened by a | times, and only twice—once when 
hand, feeling stealthily along my canvas jacket, he was wounded and desperate, and 
from outside the tarpaulin. Some thief was jagain when I called a huge male 
trying to’ purloin our valuables. I could hear | up to me one moonlight night in 
his breath play against the tarpaulin, as he con- | the mating season — was there any trace of the 
tinued to feel gently about, and could thus locate | fieree bear that childhood imagines. 
his head in the dark. My right arm had been| Mooween’s eyes are his weak point. They are 
thrown up over my head, in sleep, and without close together, and seem always to focus on the 
stirring sufficiently to alarm the rogue, I was | ground a few feet in front of his nose. In conse- 
able to deal him so heavy a back-hander, through | quence he rarely notices an object unless some 
the tarpaulin cloth, that he dropped heavily to | sound or motion draws his attention, or his keen 
the ground. nose detects its unusual character. 

Thinking that he might have already stolen| Four or five times I have sat in my canoe 
something, I vaulted out over the rail of the | among the water-grasses while Mooween passed 
launch and collared the rascal just as he was! close by without suspecting that he was being 
beginning to crawl away. Without speaking, I | watched. It is curious at such times, when a 
shook him till his teeth rattled in his head; and | chirp calls his attention, to see him wrinkle his 
then having made pretty sure that he had secured forehead in a vain endeavor to make out the 
nothing, cuffed his ears and pushed him headlong | strange object there in the grass. 
in amongst a bevy of sleeping donkeys. At last he rises on his hind legs, to stare long 

Cardoner had now fallen so soundly asleep and intently. It seems as if he must recognize 
that he did not wake, nor learn anything of this | you, with his nose pointing straight at you, 
affair, until 1 told him of it next morning. |his eyes looking directly into yours. But he 

G. C. Tuornron. | drops on all fours again, and glides into the thick 
| bushes that fringe the shore. 
(To be continued.) | Don’t stir now, nor make the slightest sound! 
| He is in there, just out of sight, sitting on his 
a haunches, using nose and ears for all they are 
worth. 
| 


Ten minutes pass in intense silence. Fifty 


Mooween, the Bear. 
By William J. Long. 


a creature of imagination. He dwells there a | he was. But the bushes sway again as Mooween 





ferocious creature, prowling about gloomy woods, 
red-eyed and dangerous, 
ready to rush upon the 
unwary traveller and eat 
him on the spot. 

Sometimes, indeed, we 
have seen him out of im- 
agination—a tired, dusty, 
clumsy creature, with a 
halter around his neck, and a swarthy foreigner 
at the other end of the halter. At the word the 
bear rises to his hind legs and lunges awkwardly 
round in a circle, while the foreigner sings “horry- 
horry-dum-dum,” and his wife passes the hat. 

But this creature passes on, with children 
following, to the town limits. And next day 
bruin comes back to live in imagination, as ugly 
and frightful as ever. 

But Mooween, the bear, as the northern Indians 
call him, is a very different creature. He can 
dance and box and wrestle, but he does it for fun, 
and no children, save the wild little children of 
the woods, ever catch a glimpse of him. He is 
big and glossy black; his teeth are long and his 
claws sharp, like the imaginary bear’s. Unlike 
him, however, he is shy and wild, and timid as 
any rabbit. 

When you camp in the wilderness at night the 





MOOWEEN. 


rabbit will come out of his form among the ferns | 


to pull at your shoe, or nibble a hole in the salt- 
bag while you sleep. He will play twenty pranks 
under your very eyes. But if you would see 
Mooween you may have to camp many summers, 
and tramp many a weary mile through the big 
forests, before seeing him or finding any trace 
save the deep tracks, like a barefoot boy’s, left in 
some soft bit of earth in his hurried flight. 

Mooween’s ears are quick and his nose very 
keen. The slightest warning from either will 
generally send him 
off to the densest cover 
or the roughest hill- 
side in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Silently as a shadow 
he glides away if he 
has detected your ap- 
proach from a dis- 
tance ; but if surprised 
and frightened he 
dashes headlong 
through the brush, 
with crash of branch- 
es and bump of fallen 
logs and volleys of 
dirt and dead wood flung out behind him, as he 
digs his toes into the hillside in his frantic haste 
to get away. 

In the first startled instant of such an encounter 


THE CAPTIVE STRANGER. 


you think there must be twenty bears scrambling | 


up the hill; and if you recover in time to get a 


g00d look at the game, you will be conscious | 


chietly of a funny, wrinkled little pair of black 
feet, turned up at you so rapidly that they actually 








comes out for another long look at the suspicious | cubs at play. 
Then he turns and plods away, rolling | of them, well grown, with the 


object. 
his head as if completely mystified. 


How it Feels to be Hunted. 


Now swing out into the middle of the lake, and 
head him off on the point below. Let the canoe 


the big object catches Mooween’s eye as he 
rounds the point, and 
| you have only to sit 
still to see him go 
through the same ma- 
neeuvres with greater 
mnystification than be- 
| fore. 

Once, however, he 
| varied his programme 
and gave me a ter- 
rible start, letting me 
know for a moment 
how it feels to be 
hunted, at the same 
| time showing with 
| What marvellous stillness he can glide through 
| the thickest cover when he chooses. 

It was early evening on a forest lake. Mooween 
was plashing along, intent on his own affairs, 
and I was sitting on the shore in some tall grass 
outside the fringe of bushes, waiting to see how 
near he would come before noticing me. 

My intentions were wholly peaceable, notwith- 
standing the heavy ritie that lay across ny knees. 
It was near the mating season, when Mooween’s 





INVESTIGATING. 


temper is often ugly; and the chill of the cold | 


iron gave a certain sense of security to the exper- 
iment. Mooween approached rapidly, evidently 
anxious to reach the upper end of the lake. 
In the mating season bears throw 
aside some of their caution, and use the 
margins of lakes and streams as high- 
ways. Ashe drew near I gazed witha 
kind of fascination at the big, uncon- 
scious brute. He carried his head low, 
and dropped his feet with a heavy 
splash into the shallow water. 

At twenty yards he stopped as if 
struck, with head up, sniffing suspi- 
ciously. He did not seem to use his 
eyes at all, but laid his great head back 
on his shoulders and sniffed in every 
direction, rocking his brown muzzle up 
and down so as to catch every atom 
from the tainted air. 
| A few slow, careful steps forward, and he 
stopped again, looked straight into my face, then 
| beyond me out over the lake. He was so near 
| now that I caught the gleam of his eyes, and saw 
the nostrils swell, and the muzzle twitching 
nervously. 

Another step or two, and he planted his fore- 
| feet firmly. The long hairs began to rise along 
his spine, and under his wrinkled chops was a 


I first met | looked oftener toward the lake. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





IN A HURRY. 


| will sometimes run away and 


yards below, a slight swaying of the bilberry bear returning to theden. No 
bushes catches your eye. That surely is not the | amount of coaxing will bring 
bear! A fox could hardly creep through that them back till she searches dili- 
Ever since nursery times bruin has been largely | underbrush without noise enough to show where | gently to find them. 


| 


| 
rest amung the lily-pads, and sit low. This time | and pretended to grow] frightfully. 


| Then he came out and climbed to the end of the | tree. 
| stump, where he sniffed in every 





dark object so motionless there in the grass. 
Then he glided 
into the brush, and was lost to sight and hearing. 

I searcely dared breathe as I waited, expecting 
Five 
minutes passed, without a sound to indicate his 


I felt scared, | whereabouts, though I was listening intently in 


the dead hush that was on 
the lake. All the while I 
smelled him strongly; for 
one can smell a bear almost 
—» as he can a deer, though 
the scent does not cling so 
long to the underbrush. 
A bush swayed slightly 
below where he had disap- 
peared. I was watching 
it closely when something — I 

know not what, unless it were the 
rustle of a leaf—made me turn my 
head quickly. There, not six feet 
away, a huge head and shoulders were 
thrust out of the bushes, and a pair 
of gleaming eyes were peering intently down 
upon me in the grass, 

He drew quickly back as a sudden movement 
brought the rifle into position. Once, a few 
minutes later, a twig snapped faintly. Not 
another sound was heard from him till he broke 
out on the shore, a hundred yards above, and 
went steadily on his way up the lake. 


Mooween’s Little Joke. 


He | on the throat, where there are no quills. 


Should he spy his game in a tree, he will climb 
up, if he is a young bear, and try to shake him 
off; but he soon learns better, and saves his 
strength for more fruitful exertions. 

He goes to the lumber camps regularly after 
his winter sleep, and breaking in through door or 
roof, helps himself to what he finds. If there 
happens to be a barrel of pork there, he will roll 
it into the open air, if possible, before breaking 
the head in with a blow of his paw. 

Should he find a barrel of molasses among the 
stores, his joy isunbounded. The head is broken 
in on the instant, and Mooween eats till surfeited. 
Then he lies down and rolls in the sticky sweet 
to prolong the pleasure, and stays in the neigh- 
borhood till the last drop has been lapped up. 

Near the settlements he speedily locates the 
sweet appletrees among the orchards. These 
he climbs by night, and shakes down enough 
apples to last him for several visits. By day he 
will lie at the edge of the clearing for hours, 
waiting for pig or sheep or turkey to come within 
range of his swift rush. 

When he discovers a rotten tree in which wild 
bees have hidden their honey, he claws at the 
bottom till it falls. Then, gripping it in his 
powerful claws, he wrenches it open. 

The cloud of angry insects meanwhile are as 
little regarded as so many flies. He knows the 
thickness of his skin—and they know it. When 
the honey is at last exposed, and begins to disap- 
pear in great, hungry mouthfuls, the bees also 


Mooween is something of a humorist, in his | shall have eaten it all. 


own way. When not hungry he will go out of 
his course to frighten a bullfrog, for no other 
reason than just to see him jump. Watching 
him thus employed one afternoon, it was 
immensely amusing to see him twist his head 
and wrinkle his eyebrows as each successive frog 
said *“*Ke-dunk !” and went splashing away 
over the lily-pads. 

A pair of cubs are playful as young 
foxes, and much more comical because of 
their extreme awkwardness. Simmo, my 
Indian guide, tells me that they 


hide when they hear the mother 


Only once have I seen the 
There were two 


Everything eatable in the woods ministers at 
times to Mooween’s needs. Nuts and berries 
are favorite dishes. When these and other 
delicacies fail, he knows where to dig for edible 
roots. A caribou, wandering too near his hiding- 
place, is pulled down and stunned by a blow on 

the head, Or he will hunt 
for an hour after a wood- 


Pe ae mouse he has seen run 

é Ao Le, under a stone, or pull a rot- 

¥ (wy aoa ten log to pieces for the ants 
} ? VA and grubs within. 

WS Kg, This last is a favorite 

" Wi: gs resort. In a burned district, 

yy, Lp y where ants and berries abound, 

{ one often finds traces of Moo- 


ween’s ant-hunting. It shows 
the extremes of his taste. Next 
to honey he seems to prefer the 


little red ants, which are sour as pickles. 
Mooween is most remarkable as a 
mother. The most curious boxer. When the skin is stripped from 
thing was to see them stand up his arms, they are seen to be a mass of 
and box, striking and warding with a skill due to close-knit muscles, hard and firm as so much 
long practice. Then they would lock arms and | rubber. Long practice has made him immensely 
wrestle desperately till one was thrown, when | strong, and quick as a flash to ward and strike. 
the other promptly seized him by throat or paw, Once Simmo caught a bear by a hind Jeg in a 
steel trap. It was a young bear, a two-year-old, 
They were as full of good spirits as two boys; and Simmo, to save his precious powder, thought 
but the mother was cross, moving about uneasily, | to kill it with a club. Cutting a heavy maple 
as if the rough play irritated her nerves. Occa- stick, he swung it high above his head as he 
sionally one of the cubs would approach her and | advanced to the trap. 
attempt some monkey-play. A sound cuff on | 
the ear invariably sent him whimpering back to | steadily in the eye. Down came the club with a 
his companion, who looked droll enough the sweep to have felled an ox. There was a flash 
while, sitting on his haunches with legs out flat of Mooween’s paw ; the club spun away into the 
and forepaws planted between them, wagging woods, and Simmo just escaped a fearful return 
his tail humorously as he watched the experi- | blow by dropping and rolling out of reach, leaving 
ment. | his cap in Mooween’s claws. A wink later and 
Once, also, Mooween was caught “enjoying | his scalp would have hung there instead. 
himself” in a laughable way. It was a hot; In the mating season Mooween has one curious 
August day. Mooween, distressed by the heat, | habit. He will sometimes rise against a fir or 
came out on the lake shore and lumbered along, | spruce, and tear the bark with his claws as high 
rolling his head, till he found a cool spot under | as he can reach. ‘Then placing his back against 
the alders. A brook made an eddy there, and | the trunk, he turns his head and bites deeply 
driftweed had collected over a bed of soft mud. | into it. It is to let all rivals know just how big 
The stump. of a huge cedar leaned over it, some | a bear he is. 
four or five feet above the water. | ‘The next bear that comes along sees the chal- 
First he waded in to try the temperature. | lenge, and measures his size against the same 
If he can reach as high or higher, he keeps 
on, and a terrible fight 
follows; but if his 
marks fall short of the 
deep scars above, he 
prudently withdraws, 





SURPRISED. 


Mooween rose on his hind legs and looked him 


direction, as is his wont before 
lying down. 

Satisfied at last, he balanced 
himself carefully and gave a big 
jump,—oh, so awkwardly !—with 
legs out straight and paws up and 
mouth open, as if he were laugh- 
ing at himself. Down he came, 
souse, with a tremendous splash, 
and with a deep “Guff-guff!” of 
content, he settled himself in his 
cool bed for a comfortable nap. 

In his fondness for fish Moo- ; v 
ween has discovered a way of 
catching them. On moonlight 
nights in June and July, when trout and salmon 
are running into the streams, he stations himself 
on a shallow riffle, where large fish are partly out 
of water as they struggle up. As a big salmon 
flounders past, Mooween slips a paw under him, 
and by a dexterous flip tosses him to the share. 

When hungry, he has as many devices as 
‘“‘Brer Fox” for getting a meal. He tries ‘“‘flip- 


bear to risk an encoun- 
ter. 

In the wilderness one 
sometimes finds a tree on 
which three or four bears 

have thus left their challenge. The 
freshest marks are generally those of 
a long-limbed old ranger, with a clear 
reach of a foot above his nearest rival. 
No other bear cares to try after such a 
record. There is another side to Mooween’s 
nature less pleasant to think about. The ery of 
the young will sometimes throw an old female 
into a frenzy of rage, and a wounded bear will 
occasionally turn on his pursuers with frightful 
ferocity. Mooween is then a beast to be dreaded 
a great, savage brute possessed of enormous 
strength and of a fiend’s cunning. 





SWEET APPLES. 


ping” frogs from the lily-pads. ‘hat failing, he| Altogether, Mooween, the bear, is a most 
takes to creeping through the grass like a mink, | interesting fellow, though his extreme caution 


and killing his game with a blow of his paw. | enables him largely to escape observation. Only 
Or he finds a porcupine loafing through the|in the deepest wilderness is he natural and 
woods, and follows him about to throw dirt and | unconscious. There he roams about, for the 
stones over him. He opposes his progress in | most part alone, supplying his numerous wants, 
every possible way without touching him, till the| and performing his droll capers with all the 
porcupine hunches himself into a ball of bristling | gravity of an owl when he thinks not even 
quills—his usual method of defence. Mooween | Tookhees, the wood-mouse, is looking. 


leaving it to a bigger .- 
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GC) np ‘¢Qur Indians.’’ 

WA] EXT week’s ComMPANION will contain | 
N a comprehensive article by the Hon. | 
2 Hoke Smith, 

Secretary of the In- 
terior, regarding the In- 
dian problem, and how 
the law as administered 
by the great department 
over which he presides 
deals with the wards of 
the nation. 


>So 


if BREE excellent 
“Ay, stories, together 
et with the concluding chapter of “TO 
BABYLON IN A STEAM-LAUNCH,” and 
an article by Kirke Munroe on the banana, 
as “THE MOST VALUABLE FRUIT IN 
THE WORLD,” will make this issue a very 
attractive number. 


ake 
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Current Topics. 


There is danger that this republic will 
find its calendar of national holidays too large. 
Every additional! holiday cheapens the whole of 
them. ‘There are a few that we cannot afford to 
cheapen in that way, or in any other way. 


The enunciation of the Monroe doctrine 
was not an outburst of youthful fervor. President 
Monroe was sixty-five years of age when he 
declared in his message that the American 
continents were thenceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean power. 


Henceforth the word ‘ bike” may 
be regarded as having a place in the queen’s 
English. Her majesty in Great Britain has 
conferred the title of sergeant bikeman on a 
young footman of the royal stables who made 
himself indispensable to princes and princesses in 
their struggles to master the bicycle. 

He is permitted to wear a coat of scarlet and 
gold, with the chevrons of a sergeant, together 
with buckskin breeches, top boots, a silk hat 
adorned with a gold band and a cockade. If 
bikeman,is a good word, so is bike, and so is the 
verb to bike in all its forms; and if the queen is 
not an authority as to the queen’s English, is it 
disrespectful to ask who is? 

Restricting Immigration.—The 
latest proposed amendment of the Federal laws 
for restricting immigration provides for the 
exclusion of all aliens more than fourteen years 
of age-who cannot read and write the language 
of their native country, excepting the aged 
parents and grandparents of immigrants already 
admitted or proved admissible. 

In behalf of the proposed amendment it is held 
that the test would exclude a larger number of 
undesirable immigrants and a smaller number of 
desirable immigrants than any other measure 
that could be enforced. The grounds for this 
claim are, briefly : 

That the persons excluded would be largely 
those who in origin and speech are inost alien to 
the races that founded the colonies and have built 
up the states. 

That the test would keep out persons who 
would not go to the Western and Southern 
States, where there is need of the right kind of 
immigrants, but would remain in the Eastern 
centres of population, where the labor markets 
are oversupplied. 

That statistics show that the gates would be 
closed especially to the races which now send the 
greatest numbers of criminals, paupers and 
diseased persons, intended to be kept out by the 
existing laws, and that the proposed measure 
therefore would be a continuance of the policy 
already adopted by the government. 

A unique method of dealing with 
drunkards has been developed by Justice Smith, 
of Burlington, N. J. The New York Herald 
gives one of his recent sentences inflicted upon 
a confirmed toper. The case of a man named 
Burr had puzzled the magistrate for several 
weeks. The workhouse and the jail did not do 
the poor fellow any good. In the meanwhile, an 
evangelist had come to town and was holding 
three temperance meetings a week. This was | 
the justice’s cue. The drunkard reeled up to the 
bar of justice for sentence. 

“Charles Burr,” said the modern Daniel, ‘I | 
herewith deliver you into the custody of Evangelist | 
Dennis, under whose direction I command you 
to repair thirty times in succession to certain | 
temperance meetings held in the city and county | 


of Burlington. Should you fail to attend such | 
| 





meetings, you shall serve one day in jail for edch 
failure so to do, and I hereby command all | 





| or rejected as a whole. 


the meetings aforesaid.” 

So Burr was put in the evangelist’s hands. 
His hands and face were washed, he was shaved, 
and made his first appearance that night at the 
temperance guthering in clean linen. 

What coercion had failed to do, the kindly 
attention of sympathetic religious people accom- 
plished. The hopeless drunkard not only prom- 
ised to reform, but has made a determined and 
successful effort to reform. 

“T am proud to say,’ said Burr, with tears in 
his eyes, some time after his unique sentence, 
‘that my thirst for liquor has left me. I thank 
Magistrate Smith from the bottom of my heart 


| for the sentence he imposed.” 


This is only another illustration of the same 


| old truism which lawmakers are beginning to 


take account of—that kindness is better than 


| harshness and severe discipline, and love is the 
| surest reformer. 


= @ ee —-——____—_——__ 


RICHES. 


ve us let us then inquire; 
B. What more? P. Meat, fine 


Pope. 


P, What riches 
Meat, fire and clothes. 
clothes, and fire. 


2 
* 





The Appropriation Bills. 


Now that Congress is hard at work upon the 
appropriation bills, public interest in the debates 
declines. While people think and talk a great 
deal about the way in which the government 
raises its revenues, they seem to care little-about 
the way in which it spends them. 

The regular appropriation bills of each year 
provide for expenditures aggregating nearly four 
hundred millions of dollars. The amount appro- 
priated for pensions alone is considerably over a 
third of this sum; yet the country pays far less 
attention to the discussion of the pension appro- 
priation bill than to a change in the tax laws 
involving much smaller amounts. 

Possibly the explanation may lie in the charac- 
ter of the debates themselves, which are largely 
concerned with uninteresting details, rather than 
with principles of wide application. Questions 
of principle have frequently arisen, as when, in 
earlier times, the whole system of internal 
improvements was attacked on constitutional 
grounds; but most of these questions have been 
practically settled by the action of successive 
congresses. 

The basis of an appropriation bill is usually 
the estimate contained in the report of the cabinet 
officer under whose direction the expenditures are 
to be made. The secretary’s estimate is itself 
based on the estimates of experts in his depart- 
ment, and these, in turn, are frequently preceded 
by local estimates. It is an almost universal rule 
for the secretary to pare and diminish the 
estimates of his inferiors. 

The bill itself is prepared by a committee of 
the House of Representatives. There is no 
constitutional provision that appropriations must 
originate in the lower House, as is the case with 
measures for raising revenues, but custom has 
become hardly less effective in the matter than 
written law. 

Not all of the bills providing for the expenditure 
of money originate in the committee on appro- 
priations. The House distributes among several 
other committees about half of the whole 
number,—usually twelve or thirteen,—leaving six 
to the great committee, among which the pension 
bill is included. 

In the Senate, on the other hand, the powerful 
committee on appropriations, consisting of thir- 
teen Senators, considers all of the bills as they 
come from the House, except the bill making 
appropriations for rivers and harbors, which goes 
to the committee on commerce. An unsuccessful 
effort was recently made to have the Senate 
conform to the usage of the House, the argument 
being advanced that too much power and too 
much work is given to the one committee under 
the present rules. 

As it emerges from the House committee, the 
bill almost invariably provides for expenditures 
less in the aggregate than the secretary’s estimates 
call for. So much is conceded to the general 
desire for economy. On the other hand, it is apt 
to contain items not included in the estimates at 
all. Such items are considered necessary con- 
cessions to individual Congressmen, without 
whose support the bill might fail to pass. All 
the items, which are sometimes both numerous 
and minute, are considered in committee of the 
whole House, when amendments may be offered. 

In the Senate the chances are that the appro- 
priations will be materially increased. This is 
defended on the ground that the lower House 
intentionally makes them too small, for political 


| reasons. 


It is also quite customary for the House to 
reject the Senate amendments. The result is 
that the bill in question goes to a conference 
committee composed of members of the two 
houses. If an agreement is reached by the 
conference committee, the report must be accepted 
It cannot be amended. 

If there is no agreement, or if either House 
rejects the report, the bill is sent to another 
conference committee. Sometimes four or five 
conferences are held before the two houses agree. 

The President must approve or reject the bill 
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| constables to arrest you and bring your body to 
| this court in the event of your failure to attend 

















COMPANION. 


asa whole. It has frequently been proposed to | 
give him the right to veto separate items, but no 
amendment to the Constitution to that effect has 
yet been adopted. 





THE TRUE WOMAN. 


Reason masters every sense, 
And her virtues grace her birth ; 
Lovely as all excellence, 
Modest in her most of mirth. 
William Browne. 


* 
* 





The Wonderful Unknown Ray. 


No scientific discovery accredited to this 
wonderful nineteenth century has caused more | 
widespread interest than that made recently 
by Professor Réntgen, Professor of Physical | 
Science in the University of Wiirtzburg, Ba- | 
varia. A door has been opened which enables 
men to peer within and study a secret which | 
nature has kept closely hidden since the creation | 
of the world. 

To the agents or forces which we call light, 
heat and electricity—all of which are now known 
to be due to wave motion, or vibration—we must 
add a fourth, to which no name has yet been 
given. In one respect only this new force 
resembles light, since it can act chemically upon 
a plate prepared for photography; in no other 
respect, apparently, does it resemble light. It is 
totally unlike heat; and it is equally unlike 
electricity, which is nevertheless employed in 
producing the “‘Réntgen rays.” 

An electrical discharge makes itself known by 
a spark of light passing from one of the poles of 
a galvanic battery or dynamo to the other. The 
higher the tension of the electricity the greater 




















the distance between these poles or electrodes 
will the spark leap. Ata tension of some thou- 
sands of volts the spark may be a foot long, if it 
is produced in the air. But if the discharge takes 
place in a closed tube exhausted of its air, the 
spark is gradually transformed. 

When a powerful electric current is caused to 
discharge itself in such a highly rarefied tube 
from one platinum plate to another,—one plate is 
called the anode and the other the kathode,—a 
pale diffused light, known as fluorescence, is sent 
forth, not in wave-like motions, as in light and 
heat, but in straight lines from the kathode. The 
kathode rays have long been known and studied. 
They have the property of light in that they can 
be bent, or refracted, by a prism; they are unlike 
light in that they may be turned from their course 
by a magnet. 

It was in the study of the kathode rays that 
Professor Réntgen made the astonishing discovery 
that the kathode also emits other rays which 
penetrate substances absolutely opaque to light. 
Moreover these rays—so far as is yet known— 
cannot be turned from their direct course by any 
substance. They cannot be reflected or refracted, 
and of course can neither be diffused by a prism 
nor concentrated by a lens. 

Most wonderful of all, these rays possess actinic 
power, that is, a chemical force similar to that of 
light. How they produce a “photograph,’’ or as 
one physicist proposes, a “radiograph,” may be 
very simply explained. Suppose, first, that we 
place a photograph plate-holder containing a plate, 
the shutter being closed, so that the ‘‘x rays,” as 
Professor Réntgen calls them,—or in other words 
the ‘“‘unknown rays,’’—fall upon the shutter. 

The rays pass in straight lines directly through 
the wood, and if every part of the shutter is of 
uniform density, act upon the whole surface of 
the plate. But if something of greater density be 
interposed, a part of the rays are cut off, and the 
result is a shadow on the plate. 

Professor Réntgen finds that freedom to the | 
passage of rays is almost wholly a question of | 
density and thickness. Glass intercepts the rays 
more than aluminum. Wood is almost trans- 
parent, whether it is in the form of a solid block 
or in that of sawdust. Thin sheets of metal are | 
also nearly transparent. 

Since this discovery was made experiments 
have been made in all the great physical labora- 
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tories in the world. In every case where the 
conditions were such as Rontgen prescribed, 
success has followed. But no radiograph yet 
produced is better than that of a living hand. 
This was taken in a closed plate-holder, so that 
the rays passed through the hand and the wooden 
cover, picturing on the’ sensitized plate the bones 
of the hand and a ring on one finger. 

Of the practical uses of this newly discovered 
force it is too soon to speak ; but there can be no 
doubt that it will be employed to great advantage 
in surgery. There is reason to believe that the 
internal] structure and organs of the human body 
may be revealed to view, to serve in the ameliora- 
tion or the cure of disease. The mind is almost 
bewildered by the effort to imagine to what new 
knowledge of the invisible to human sight this 
great discovery may lead. 

The present generation has partially solved the 
mystery of matter. It has extorted the secret of 
how the great forces of nature act, but has been 
baffled in its attempt to learn what those forces 
are. Is it possible that nature is about to be 
forced to give up this her grand secret ? 


* 
> 





A Burmese Wife. 


Asiatic women are commonly supposed, assured- 
ly with ample reason, to be so much less happy 
and less esteemed than their European sisters that 
it is extremely surprising to learn that in one 
Asiatic country at least—Burmah—they enjoy, 
except in matters political, entire equality with 
men. Burmese women are from a very early age 
their own mistresses, free to select their own 
career, to make their own choice of a husband, to 
hold property and to conduct a business. 

Nor do they lose their liberty after marriage. 
Although the Burmese women are eminently 
womanly, and are excellent housekeepers, with a 
marvellous gift for economy, they often prefer to 
pursue as girls and retain as wives, some means 
by which they may add to the household revenues, 
as well as enjoy the use of an income absolutely 
their own; for a woman’s right to her property and 
her earnings is not impaired by marriage. This 
they do often, even if their families are wealthy. 

“If you inquire who is the owner of a garden,” 
—s recent writer, “you may be told it belongs 
to Maung Han Ma Ni, the former being the man’s 
name and the second that of his wife, and both 
hames are used frequently in business and legal 
———-. But it is not always that a man and 

iis wife are in the same _ business. 

“They may have totally different pursuits. One 
may be a cultivator, the other a silk-dealer; the 
man may be a pleader in court; the wife may own 
brick kilns outside the town. Of course there are 
cases where marriage necessitates the abandon- 
ment by the woman of her trade, whatever it may 
be; but she can do as she thinks best.” 

Thus trusted and respected, the women of 
Burmah are naturally of a higher type than other 
Asiatic women, and are, indeed, often gifted with 
an intelligence, energy and spirit such as we 
expect to find in modern damsels of our own 
hemisphere rather than in daughters of the Orient. 

The same writer, H. Fielding, relates a little 
incident that came under his observation while 
acting as magistrate in troublous times on the 
Burmese frontier. He received one day a written 
report, excellently and briefly drawn, from a 
certain village headman, Saw Ka, narrating that 
his village had recently been attacked by a band 
of armed robbers who had tried to carry off cattle ; 
but that the thieves had been repulsed, then 
pursued, and after a sharp fight a pumber of them 
captured, and were now under arrest, awaiting the 
judge’s disposal. 

The report arrived during a session of court, 
and Mr. Fielding, after reading it, chanced to 
notice Saw Ka himself in the audience, and 
promptly called him up and congratulated him on 
so useful an exploit, which the government would 
certainly reward. But Saw Ka appeared to be 
very much bewildered, and said he really did not 
understand. He had been away from his village a 
week, and knew nothing of any fight. 

“Then who wrote the letter?” demanded Mr. 
Fielding. 

“Ah,” Saw Ka answered, his black eyes spark- 
ling delightedly, “I think I know, but I will go 
and make sure.” 

He went away to investigate, and presently 
returned with his brother, just from the village, 
and explained that the mysterious usurper of his 
name was his wife, who by virtue of his commission 
of headman, which was in her hands, had assumed 
command of the confused and leaderless villagers 
in his absence, issued arms, organized the success- 
ful pursuit, written the report, and had the 
prisoners sent up to court with an escort. All 
this, however, she had done in her husband's 
name, and but for the accident of his appearance 
in court just as the report was being read, her part 
in the affair would never have become known; 
indeed, she would not have been pleased to have 
her name put forward. 

“A good wife!” said Mr. Fielding, enthusiasti- 
eally. 

Saw Ka was proud of her, but he was proud of 
his countrywomen also, and he only answered 
laconically: “Like many.” 


In the Same Class. 


The venerable Bishop Meade, of Virginia, was 
noted in his day not only for the high standard of 
character and demeanor which he held up among 
the clergy of his diocese, but for the sharp and 
poignant rebukes with which he met deflection 
from it. 

On one oceasion, at the meeting of a general 
convention, he entered the hall before the assembly 
had been ealled to order and found a heated 
discussion going on. The faces of the disputants 
were flushed with anger; their voices were loud 
and defiant, and ringing sarcasms provoked con- 
temptuous laughter. 

When the bishop entered, the enraged speakers 
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were silent, and their friends eagerly explained | 
| was a boy insisted on my memorizing all these | 


that there “‘was no personal quarrel. That the 
dispute was concerning regeneration in the heart— 
a godly and reverent subject.” 

“Yes,” said Doctor Meade, dryly, “if treated ina 
godly and reverent manner. But you remind me 
of my cousin Bob, whom some of you knew as a 
boy. Bob once went to a fair, and came home 
reeling in the saddle. His father met him at the 
door. 

“‘It was only cider,’ he pleaded. 
wholesome cider!’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether it was cider or 
whiskey,’ thundered my uncle. “The point is that 
you are drunk!’” 

We are all like Bob. We are apt to think if the 
cause of our folly was good, the folly is also 
respectable. 

“What does it matter to me,” exclaims one of 
our nervous specialists, “whether a brain is 
diseased from overstudy or from vice? The dis- 
ease and the idiocy which may result are the 
same.” 

A learned scholar looks with contempt on the 
vanity of a foolish girl, proud of her gown from 
Paris, but he is elated and proud over his discovery 
of an old word-root, and rails angrily at his 
brethren who carp at it. He is in her class. 

The question is not, Was it cider or whiskey? 
but, Are you drunk? 


‘Innocent, 


2 
> 





ZACHARY. 


In the wars of New England with the Indians, 
the Mohegan tribe early became friendly to the 
whites. Their favorite ground was on the banks 
of the Thames River, in Connecticut, between New 
London and Norwich, and their government had 
become hereditary in the family of the celebrated 
chief, Uncas. 

The father of John Trumbull, the historical 
painter, used to buy fur from several Indians of 
the tribe, one of whom was Zachary, an excellent 
hunter but as drunken and worthless an Indian as 
ever lived. 

When this man was over fifty years old, several 
members of the Indian royal family died, and he 
found himself with only one life between him and 
the chieftainship. The thought sobered him, and 
he said to himself, “How can such a drunken 
wretch as I be the chief of this honorable race? 
Can I succeed to the great Uncas? I will never 
drink again.” 

He kept his resolution, but John Trumbull, then 
a little boy, thought there would be no harm in 
persuading him to break it. He shared the pre- 
vailing contempt for Indians, and though he had 
heard the story of Zachary’s reformation, he only 
half-believed it. 

In the beginning of May, the annual election of 
the principal officers of the colony was held at 
Hartford. Mr. Trumbull attended officially, and it 
was customary for the chief of the Mohegans also 
to attend. 

Zachary had succeeded to the rule of his tribe, 
and as Mr. Trumbull’s house was conveniently 
near, the old chief was in the habit of coming, a 
few days before the election, and ching with his 
brother governor. 

One day, when they were at dinner, the boy was 
struck by a mischievous desire to try the sineerity 
of the old man’s repentance. There was excellent 
home-brewed beer on the table, and John looked 
up and said: 

“Zachary, this beer is good. Won't you taste it?” 

The old man dropped his knife and fork, and 
leaned forward, his black eyes sparkling with 
indignation. 

“John,” said he, ‘‘you don’t know what you are 
doing. You are serving the devil, boy! Don’t you 
know I aman Indian? If I should taste your beer, 
I couldn’t stop till I got to rum, and made myself 
the drunken wretch your father remembers. John, 
while you live never tempt a man to break a good 
resolution.” 


* 
> 





GOOD MEMORY. 


Ignorance of the political history of the United 
States is so common among Americans that point 
is lent to a story which a Chicago paper tells. 
The United States consular agent at Magdeburg, 
Germany, who was a young man named Washburn, 
and the American consul at Chemnitz, Mr. Merritt, 
with other Americans, were at dinner with several 
officers in the German army. 

The officers had observed the fact that Americans 
often are ignorant of the history of their country, 
and one of them declared that he did not believe 
there was an American present who could give the 
hames of all the Presidents of the United States in 
order. 

Mr. Merritt at once responded with the informa- 
tion, correetly given. Then the German said he 
did not believe there was another American 
present who could do it. Upon this Mr. Washburn 
remarked quietly: 

“I can do it, and I will give the names of all the 
Vice-Presidents, too.”” He was about to begin when 
he added, “While I am about it, I might as well 
give you also the names of all the Secretaries of 
State.” 

That he should be able to give all these seemed 
incredible to the Germans. They found an almanac 
which had the names, and checked them off as 
Washburn delivered them. He gave them all 
correctly ; and the Germans gained a better opinion 
of the historical attainments of Americans. 

“Now,” he said to them when he was done, “I 
should like to know if any German is present who 
can repeat the names of all the rulers who have 
ruled over the land which is now Prussia from 
Charlemagne down to the Emperor William?” 

Not one could do it. 


“Perhaps I can help you out,” said Washburn. 


H e began with Charlemagne and went through the 
list without a break, to the astonishment of his 
German hosts and not less of the Americans who 
were present. 
“How did you happen to know all that?” Mr. 
Merritt asked him when the dinner was over. 
“Oh,” said young Washburn, “my father had a 
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great liking for historical information, and when I 


| things. I thought then it was a pretty hard grind, 
| but it has all come in handy a good many times 
since.” 


A BEE-HUNT. 


An Australian savage comes up to an Irishman’s 
idea of human skill, for “he bates the bees.” A 
native seldom fails to get honey when he discovers 
the bee he has been watching for. The following 
description of a native’s bee-hunt is given in Mr. 
Arthur’s “Kangaroo and Kauri:” 


Warruyallah, the chief of a tribe. went with two 
little nets to a small pool, filled his mouth with 
water, and then — own, his head hanging over 
the pool, he remainec gues for an hour, apparently 
looking at his own reflection in the water. Then 
the hum of a bee was heard. Buzz-z-z it went over 
the pool, round the black’s head, now on one side, 
now on the other, and now close to his ear; but 
not a motion betrayed the bee-hunter. 


gave notice by the change of its tune that it was | 
about to sip, the chief, with a snort, squirted the | 
water from ‘his mouth over the little “buzzer.” 
Before it had time to recover from the unexpected 
douche, he seized it dexterously by the wings. 

Then he prepared it for the chase by fastening 
to it a bunch of wild cotton with some gum. The 
bee was let go; it made for the hive, slowly at first 
on account of its novel burden, which impeded its 
proses and showed a sign in the air for the chief 

follow. Over bramble and brake went the chief, 
accompanied by the men of his tribe, and in half 
an hour halted at the foot of an immense gum-tree, 
into whose top the bee had gone. 

The chief mounted qnickly, by cutting notches 
into the bark with his stone tomahawk. Ina short 
time he brought down a quantity of honeycomb, a 
small piece only of which contained honey. The 
Australian bees are stingless. 


BICYCLES IN VIENNA. 


How far government should go in caring for the 
safety of the individual is a nice question, about 
which there is much difference of opinion. A 
striking example of “paternalism” is presented by 
the regulations which govern bicycle-riding in 
Vienna, as set forth by a correspondent of the 
New York Home Journal. 


In Vienna all bicycle-riders, before obtaining 
permission to'ride on the public streets, must pass 
an Official examination. They are required to ride 
between boards laid on the floor without touching 
the sides or edges of the boards. At the word of 
command they must be able to dismount either 
right, left or backward. Until the rider passes 
this strict examination og pe win a license to 
ie on =e — highw ae is refuse 

hat is all very well, in its way. For a govern- 
“ia to take such parental care of its people is 
regarded by many as evidence of a high state of 
civilization, but the fact is that, so far as New 
York is concerned, the most serious accidents, 
— causing loss of life, have nearly all befallen 

rienced riders. It is the experts who are 
ki ed—those who take great risks. 


ODD FENCES. 


The present age seems to be one in which people 
vie with each other “to devise curious work.” 
One might make a unique and interesting collec- 
tion by gathering views of freaks in fence-building, 
in which nothing should be so commonplace as a 
“worm” fence. The Boston Journal says: 


Not many miles from New Bedford is a solid 
fence, with a curiously curved upper line, and here 
and there a number painted upon it in white. On 
examination it proves to be built of the pew doors 
from a dismantled church. 

e Bath, Maine, 7imes gives an account of a 
man “attached to the life-saving station at Small 
Point who has amassed enough swords of the 
= to build a picket-fence forty feet in 
ength 

Ie the ancient town of New Castle, New Hamp- 
shire, there is a house whose yard is inclosed 
with a fence constructed of the pew doors of the 
old Brattle Street Church of Boston. This fence 
once felt the jar of the solid cannon-ball that 
struck the old church full in the face in the Revo- 
lutionary days. 


HIS MISTAKE. 


The New York Recorder gives a story of a young 
lawyer who evidently did not consider the well- 
known learning of the judge a sufficient reason for 
omitting evidence of his own attainments. 


The judge was compelled to listen to a case that 
had been appealed from one of the police courts. 
The young practitioner who appeared for the 

llant was long and tedious; he brought in all 
of tt the elementary text-books, and quoted the 
fundamental propositions of the law. 

At last the judge thought it was time to make an 
effort to close the argument. 

“Can we not assume,” he said pompously, * ‘that 
the court knows a little about law itself?’ 

“That’s the very mistake I made in the other 
court,” answered the young orator, “and I don’t 
want to let it defeat me twice. 


COMPLIMENT TO A SOLDIER. 


During the siege of Paris Marshal Canrobert 
found himself for a moment in the presence of a 
party of ladies. They were very much agitated. 
“What is the matter, ladies?” the marshal asked. 


“The matter?” said Madame Brohan, in whose 
house the people were assembled. ‘Why, we are 
on the eve of battle, and 1 suppose fear a écts us.” 

“Fear?” echoed the marshal, looking about with 
a puzzled air. 

Madame Brohan rang her bell. 

ma “Marie, ” she said, when the maid appeared, 

“teins a dictionary for the marshal!” 
hich was as much as to say that the old com- 
mander did not know the meaning of the word. 


HIS CRITICISM. 


A criticism which might well be digested by 
other writers than Southey, 
designed, was once made by a Methodist minister. 


When Southey published his “Life of Wesley” 
there were many people, and not Methodists alone, 
who felt that he ha greatly miseconceived many 
Giee s relating to the celebrated Methodist leader, 
and his belief and teachings. 

Strong opinions were expressed about the book, 
but best of all was that of a Methodist clergyman. 

“Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the 
well is deep.” 








But when the bee, dropping close to the water, | 


for whom it was | 
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of Samples of latest fabrics, Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn, 


tape measure and measure- | One Collar equal to two. Not to be washed; when one 
ment diagram (which en- | side is soiled, reverse and afterwards discard. 


fect fit 
sures # perfect HU sent on | “i@ COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 























EVERY GARMENT GUARANTEED TO FIT. a — - 
58 West 23d Street, and | 2X = eum 
(Mention Youth’s Companion.) | 17 Franklin 8t., New York. 24 Exchange Place, Roston. 


Silks, Dress Goods and Cloths by the yard at whole- 
sale prices. Express charges paid by us. 
< 47 West 228 Strest, ‘ollar and Pair Cuffs cents. 
NEW YORK. [oR EVERSIDLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
PEHSEEELESESELELESEEE SE SSS 
Yellowstone Park $% 
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Return from 


CALIFORNIA 


by this route and see the Grand Scenery. 
~ Yellowstone Park season opens June rst. 

Send 6 cents for ‘‘Wonderland '96,’’ our 
new Tourist Book. It will soon be issued. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
ST. PAUL,| MINN. 
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ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed to % Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 
fa new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen 6 

REWARD Waverley during 18%, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the 
facts and the sentence of the thief. This reward is open to every one excepting 


the owner of the stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any case. 
ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. INDIANA BICYCLE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TRIAL Of Choice 
5Oc. ‘sers fans ube 


Our Sunrise Set of 12 Chrysanthemums, 
valued at $1.40, Cc 

prepaid by mail foronly......+.+., « 

The Rose is the Queen of Summer, je Caryegnthonum of Autumn. Just 
think, 12 distinct large flowered Mums. for 50c. Planted out or grown in pots 
or boxes they will make a grand show. The Sunrise set and the following are 
offered to induce you to try our goods, confident that if you do so once their 
superiority will make you a constant customer. Every plant labeled and all 
strong and well- rooted, mailed post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Order by the letters and the wambers from this advertisement 
now, 4s these are introductory sets, not in catalogue, an_Elegant Annual 
of 168 pages, which will be sent ‘free with first order. If none of egy sets 
suit you and you want anything in our line send for C atalogue, Free. About 
60 pages devoted to Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 70 to Plants and the 
balance to the Cream of the Fruits. 




















‘orning, Sacramento Valley, Cal., Mar. 15, 1895. 


Corning, N. ¥., May 29, 1895. 
; . ; aenen Storrs & Harrison Co. The Roses sent came 


Co.—The plants came in 


Ss 
RH a nana tnink them very nice. Many thanks | in splendid condition; from your way of packing dis- 


‘or the extras. I have just received the Queen Collection | tance is no hindrance to safe delivery. w.Lo k. 
| and I now have 83 varieties of Roses ; most of them came | fours truly, 00 

} from your house, and the best of my garden stock came Ionia, Mich., Nov. 14, 1885 
from you. I have sent orders to other houses, but none | Gents.— The order 27732 came in_ splendid condition. 
of them are as satisfactory as yours. The extra Roses Acoaet thanks for the care in packing, the nice Rose 
are justin order. Many thanks for your kindness. bushes and the extras. 








Respectfully, Mrs. J. J. Moore. Yours respectfully, D. A. Jewell. 
Set ri —10 elegant profuse blooming Roses, including one of the new famous Crimson Rambler, . . . 5c. 
B—16 pkts. choice Vegetable Seeds, 16 sorts ona 1 pkt. of our new Golden i gbbar a Mail siz - + We, 

“ K—2 pkts. choice Flower Seeds, 20 sorts, . 5c T TRE ° SIZE. F 

“ F —10 fragrant Carnation Pinks, 1 10 sorts, Set 103— 8 Peaches, 4 yi Sue 
| “ H— 4 superb) French Cannas, 4 sorts, - 1o3- 8 Apple, 4 sorts, - oe 
“ K-—10 large flowered Geraniums, 10 sorts, * 105— 2 Pear, 2 sorts; 2 c herry, § 2 sorts, . Be. 
’ -2 fine , Ginas oli, all flowering bu i pe 106 - 6 Grapes, 5 sorts, . Boe. 
“ N- beroses, double sorts, all flowering, Soc. “ 107—10 Grapes, all Cone ords, . . 1... BOC. 
* O-— io flowering Plants, all different,. . Soc. “ 108— 4 Gooseberries, 4 sorts,. .. . . . We, 
“« p— 6 hardy ornamental Shrubs, 6 sorts, ss ee 6S 109 — 10 Currants, % sorts, re a 50e. 
na Q- 6 hardy Climbing Vines, 6 sorts, . - 50c. “ 110—30 Raspberries, 5 sorts, .... . . 50e. 
“ U— 2 elegant Palms, strong piants, 2 sorts,. Soc. “ 111—50 eatery oy CGN ce eo co sts aS 


One-half each of any 2 sets, 50c.; any 3 sets, $1.25; 5 sets, $2.00. 


EVERYTHING OF THE BEST FOR LAWN, — PARK, _ ORCHARD, A... J a GARDEN. 
1000 ACR 


Box 273, - 





THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. - "PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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The King’s Couriers. 


When the Sun King in his journeys 
Leaves the myrtle and the vine, 
And comes riding bravely northward 
Through the land of snow and pine, 
O’er the meadows and the forests 
How the sunny heralds fly, 
Brightening the very shadows 
With their shining livery! 
Up the valley and the hillside, 
And across the spreading plain, 
Swinging, swaying, nodding, playing, 
Comes the fair and smiling train. 


There are buttercups and daisies 
| In the fields of early spring, 
And the cowslip bells of yellow 
ll along the marshes ring, 
While the marguerites in June-time 
Mid the grasses shyly 
Loyal little hearts of sunshine 
That the snowy petals keep! 
And the saucy black-eyed Susan 
Flaunts her fluted yellow frill 
Down the river’s rippling borders— 


Up the crowning of the hill. 

Then the goldenrod comes riding, 
Poughty grarcamen. in the rear, 

When the King his steps retraces 
In the waning of the year. 

How the plumes of yellow, floating, 
Mingle on the sunny breeze, 

With the gold and crimson mantles 
Of the pages’ liveries! 

One by one they pass before us, 
Until all the oes train, 

Sweeping slowly to the southward, 
Passes from our view again. 

MILDRED MCNEAL. 
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Elsie’s Grandmother. 

Though her noble features seem 

The embodiment of rest, 
Like the saints of whom we dream 

In the Heaven of the blest; 
Yet she’s weary! poe a day 

Has she marched with life’s gay throng: 
Those she loved have dropped away: 

Why must she live on so long’? 
Wearied of unrighted wrongs ; 

Frightened by the world’s dark frown; 
Life’s last act is done: she longs 

For the curtain to go down. 
Slowly with each peaceful breath | 

Days and years crept towards their sum ; 
Yet she never asks for death, 

When God wills it, let it come. 


Dearest, are you near the end? 

Are your loved ones dying fast? 
Have you not one little friend 

Who will love you to the last? 
Oh, when life’s great eddying whirl 


aves me stranded somewhere too, 


May I have some little girl 
To love me as I love you! 


ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 


a 
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“if | Had Kept My Promise!” 


When W. Burns Thomson, known throughout 
Scotland as the medical missionary, was a young 
man prosecuting his medical studies, he was 
assistant chaplain of the Edinburgh prison. 
There, many strange and sad experiences in the 
lives of convicts came to his knowledge. The 
following, told by himself and included in his 
biography by Mr. Maxwell, shows how one 
mistake in conduct may prove fatal to character, 
and even to life itself. 

Mr. Thomson was leaving Calton jail one 
afternoon, when the governor, stepping from a 
group of officials, said to him, “Please wait; we 
are expecting a heavy sentence.” 

In a short time the gates were opened, and the 
police van came in. When the clatter of bolts 
had ceased, a prisoner stepped out of the van. 
After glancing for a moment at the papers handed 
to him, the governor whispered to Mr. Thomson 
one word: “Death!” 

After the man was taken to his cell, the young 
chaplain went to see him. When the warden 
had left the cell, the prisoner looked earnestly at 
his visitor and said: ‘‘So you don’t know me?” 

“T do not recall having seen you before,” was 
the reply. 

“But I remember you!” the prisoner exclaimed, 
so bitterly that the chaplain wondered for a 
moment whether he could ever have done him an 
injury. Almost immediately the condemned 
man broke into a paroxysm of grief, wringing 
his hands and erying: 

“Oh, if I had kept my promise! If I had only 
kept my promise, I should not be here to-day !”’ 

He was a typical British tar, with a free hand 
and a generous heart when he was sober. Under 
the influence of liquor he had quarrelled with his 
wife, and had pushed her down-stairs to her 
death. 





It seems that three years previous to his trial | 
and conviction for murder, he had been sentenced | 
to thirty days in prison because of a drunken | 
row. Then he attended the prison meetings held | 
by Mr. Thomson, who, after one of these gather- | 
ings, took the sailor into his private room, prayed | 
with him, and then warned him earnestly against 


drink. The murderer now told the chaplain this, 
and ended his confession in these words: 


“I promised you faithfully that I would give it | 
up, and so I did for a while, but it came back on | 


me. Since then I have been all around the 
world, and to think that I am here, and that it 


has come to this!” Then followed an outburst | 


of agony and the plaintive wail, “Oh, if I had 
kept my promise!” 

This for weeks was his remorseful refrain, 
until the moment of his execution. 


down upon his black clothes, and then at the 
good chaplain. 


“O William,” he exclaimed, “William! Did I | Fiver, and I never drew rein till I reached the 
_ ever expect to see you in mourning for yourself?” | Ae Semlin one long drink of beer, and then at 





| in weight, has little conception of the labor that 


| one of those old muzzle-loaders. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Trembling with emotion, he soon after shook 
hands with Mr. Thomson, saying penitently as 
he did so, “Oh, that I had kept my promise !” 

“Oh, if I had kept my promise!” is the silent 
wail of many a ruined life. 
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Old-Time Guns. 


The boy who hunts with a modern hammerless 
shot-gun, breech-loading, short of barrel and light 


his father, who shot large and small game with a 
long single or double barrel muzzle-loading gun, 
had to g0 through for his sport. Many men not fifty 
years old, who were famous hunters in their boy- 
hood, would be bothered to know exactly what to 
do with the newest pattern of gun; and there is no 
doubt that many such men would be delighted if 
they could get hold, for a single day’s shooting, of 


Not long ago, indeed, a man of forty-five years 
did get hold of such a gun, and went on a hunting 
expedition with it, in company with two boys who 
had all the “latest improvements.” 

This old firearm was about a foot longer than 
either of the boys’ guns, and beneath and between 
its two barrels a long, wooden ramrod nestled 
with which it was necessary to ram the powder an 
press the shot into the barrel for every discharge. 

When the man had poured upon the palm of his 
left hand just enough of the powder—the art of 
measuring to a nicety with the eye and the hand 
was one which every boy acquired in those old 
muzzle-loading days—he poured it carefully into 
the barrel. It was a knack, in those same days, to 
wrinkle the palm so that no powder would fall to 
the ground and be wasted. 

Next the old-time hunter tore off a few small 
scraps from a newspaper which he carried in his 

ket. This was another knack, for too much or 

little wadding might injure his marksmanship. 
Then he drew the ramrod, turned it “end for end” 
in the air with a pes flourish, and let it drop 
of its own weight into the barrel. 

Then the process of ramming the powder began. 
With deft and forcible downward thrusts the 
hunter packed the powder into the base of the 
barrel, and also sent some grains 4 into the —_ 
which was soon to be covered with the percussion 
cap, thus my it so that the cap would not 
explode without exploding the powder. 

ow he withdrew the ramrod, dropped it back 
into its place beneath the barrels, measured out 
the shot with the same acquired skill with which 


ne had measured the powder, and let it flow 
rattling into the barrel. ‘ 
The boys could not help noticing that the rolling 


of the shot down the long barrel made a peculiarly 
musical sound. The older man used to think that 
this was ‘the most musical sound in the world; it 
was associated with fair skies, broad fields and 
deep, dim woods, and with thrilling sport. Such 
things would make almost any sound musical; and 
this sound was musical to begin with. 

Next came the wadding for the shot—just about 
as much as for the powder, but more carefully and 
lightly pressed in. If the hunter wished to hit 
large game, or for any reason to pus his shot 
into one spot, he wet it in his mouth before he put 
it into the gun; if this was done it scattered less 
when discharged—or he believed that it did. 

Both barrels loaded, and the ramrod back in its 
lace, the hunter rested the gun on his left arm, 
ialf-cocked both barrels, and proceeded to take 
his round box of caps out of his pocket with his 
right hand, and put two of these little detonating 
engines on the nipples. It was always necessary 
to have good caps and keep them dry; for nothing 
in the old hunter’s experience was more distressing 
than to gei an excellent aim, and then have the cap 
“snap” without discharging the gun. 

The ot watched this long loading process, and 
wondered how men could ever have n content 
to take so much time with the making ready to 
fire. But they did not realize that a gun of this 
sort was a great improvement on all that had 
gone before, and that percussion caps had marked 
almost as great an advance as breech-loading arms 
were to make afterward. 

And in the day which this man with the old 
muzzle-loader spent with the two boys —s 
fine breech-loaders, he killed more game than bot 
of them together! 

There have been some famous Western hunters 
even in recent times who have refused to give up 
their old muzzle-loaders for improved weapons. 
Two years ago there died ip northern California, 
at Yreka, an old backwoodsman named Alexander 
Tyler, who was commonly known as “Long Aleck.” 
He was a Tennesseean, of the t of Daniel 

oone. He crossed the plains in 1851 qeeezing 
with him an ancient Kentucky rifle, muzzle-loading, 
of course, and five feet and three inches long. 

It matched well the stature of Aleck Tyler, for 
he stood six feet and three inches in his stockings. 
He was for all the rest of his life a miner in wild 
districts ; and it is known that with this old rifle he 
killed five Indians in defensive combat. No fewer 
than five hundred deer fell to its aim; and it was a 
saying in the mountains that Long Aleck could get 
“camp meat” when no one else could. 

Aleck Tyler scorned breech-loading all his 
life, though he lived to see the meanest Indians 
armed with them. Now that he is dead, his long 
old gun, made more than sixty years ago, is treas- 
ured as a valuable relic by some of his friends at 
Ashland, Oregon. 





Hard Work and a Long Sleep. 


After the Battle of Deligrad, in 1876, when the 
struggle of Servia against Turkey came to an end, 
Mr. Archibald Forbes found himself the only 
hewspaper correspondent on the spot, and felt 
bound to make the most of his opportunity. The 





As the | buta curt, fray 
unhappy man was led to the scaffold he looked | the whole capita 


nearest accessible telegraph office was at Semlin, 
more than one hundred and twenty miles away. 
It was five o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. Forbes 
lost no time in starting, and from his account of 
the journey the reader may derive a pretty good 
idea of one phase of a war correspondent’s life: 

I had an order for post-horses along the road, 
and I galloped hard for Parachin, the nearest 
_ station. When I got there the postmaster 
1ad horses, but no vehicle. 

Now if I had merely sent a courier, this obstacle 
| would have sufficed effectually to stop him; but it 


i 
! 





was apperent to me, being my own messenger, 
that although I could not drive, I might ride. 
True, the Servian post-nags were not saddle- 
horses; but sharp spurs and the handling of an 
old dragoon might be relied on to make them 
travel somehow. 

All night long I rode that weary journey, chang- 
ng horses every fifteen miles, and forcing the vile 
yrutes along at the top of their speed. 

At nine the next morning, sore from head to 
foot, I was clattering over the stones of the Belgrade 
main street. The field-telegraph wire had conveyed 

entary intimation of disaster; anc 

1, feverish for further news, rushed 

| Out into the street as I powdered along; but I had 
= all night, not to gossip in Belgrade, but 
get to the Semlin telegraph-wire across the 





COMPANION. 


once to the task of writing, hour after hour against 
time, the tidings of which I was the bearer from 
the interior. 

After I had written my story and put it on the 
wires, I lay down in my clothes and slept twenty 
hours without awakening once. 

I had meant to start back for Deligrad on the 
afternoon of the day of my arrival in Belgrade, 
but sheer fatigue had caused me to lose a day in 
sleep. It seemed to me, however, when I recov- 
ered from my chagrin at this delay, that perhaps 
after all I was fairly entitled to a good long sleep; 
for I had seen a battle that lasted six hours, ridden 
a hundred and twenty miles, and written to the 
Daily News a telegraphic message four columns 
long—all in the space of thirty hours. 
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A March Song. 


In the orchard old, as night draws nigh, 
A moist March wind is blowing; 
Over my head, in a cloud-rift high, 
A glimmering rim in a misty sky, 
Isee the young moon showing. 


Through branches bare the soft air sings 
And there seemeth a faint life ety 
With a sound like that which the light rain 


ngs, 
Or the half-uttered words of whispering things, 
a whish of wee wings whirring. 


In darkness deep the brown seed swells, 

And up from the warm earth flowing 

Iam sure that a faint sweet music wells, 

Like the tinkling tones of tiniest bells, 

A song of spring flowers growing. 
GERTRUDE MERRILL DopDs. 
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Taught Him a Lesson. 


We may sometimes learn more from our failures 
than from our successes, a truth well illustrated in 
the case of a policeman of a Western city, as the 
story is told by the Cincinnati Times. It was one 
of the rainiest nights of the season. The chief of 
police, driving homeward in his buggy, passed an 
officer who was leaning against the lee side of a 
patrol-box. The chief spoke to him, and finally 
invited him to ride. The policeman readily 
accepted the invitation, climbed into the buggy, 
and the following dialogue ensued: 


“How long, have you been on this beat, Mr. 
officer?” 

“Only a couple of days. I’m sub, and don’t 
know much about the business yet.” 

“How far does your beat extend?” 

“To Mohawk Bridge, I think.” 

“Who is your superintendent of 

“Oh, some old German that lives up here on 
Hamilton Pike. Deitsch is his name, but I have 
never seen him.” 

“What kind of a fellow is this Deitsch? Do you 


“No, I don’t. I hear a good deal about him from 
the other policemen, though. Some say he is a 
strict disciplinarian, some say he is a good fellow 
and others say that he is a son-of-a-gun; but I 
don’t know anything about him. I suppose he is 
all three.” 

Just then the buggy passed Mohawk Bridge, and 
the colonel said: 

“What bridge is this?” 

“Mohawk Bridge, I think they call it.” 

“1s it the end of your beat?” 

“Oh, I guess it is; but that doesn’t make much 
difference. It’s a bad night and nothing’s going 
on,” chatted the new oom. 

“Well, aren’t you afraid some of your superiors 
will find you off your beat?” 

“Not likely to. The lieutenant won’t go out far 
to-night, and the old stiff up the pike has been 
pee for six hours, I guess. e wouldn’t be 
around in this weather.” 

Here the bu: pulled up in front of the colonel’s 
home, and turn’ ng to the man, id: 

“This is where I live,and I may as well say that | 
I am Colonel Deitsch.” 

The officer’s eyes bulged out and his hair stood 
on end as he gasped, “‘Then I’m done for!” 

“Never mind,” said the chief. ‘Just let this be 
a lesson to you. Never get in a buggy with any | 
one, never leave your x ye go on the beat | 
until you are familiar with its boundaries, and | 
don’t talk too much. Now get back to your post.” 

“And that man,” says Chief Deitsch, “is to-day 
the best officer on the force.” 


lice now?” 
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Out of a Tiger’s Jaws. 


One of the pests of India is that large striped 
cat known as the tiger. So strong and audacious is 
it that, when hungry, it will spring into the camp 
of soldiers resting for the night, seize a bullock, or 
a man, and make off with its victim. The author 
of “Humor and Pathos of Anglo-Indian Life” 
gives this exciting story of a man seized by a tiger 
in the midst of a regimental camp. His presence 
of mind, as will be seen, delivered him from the 
jaws of the formidable animal: 


A nw gen of native infantry had encamped for 
the night near high s and jungles. Knowin 
that tigers abounded in that region—a_ bulloc 
and a pony had been carried away on the two 

receding nights—every one was on the alert. 

ut in defiance of this watchfulness a tiger, before 
eight o’clock, sprang into the camp, seized a 
soldier, and carried him off. 

Within two minutes a strong party of men and 
officers, aided by several dogs, started in pursuit. 
The dogs, following the track of the tiger, sud- 
denly halted, barked, and uttered a plaintive cry. 
The officers were moving cautiously forward, ready 
to fire on the instant, when a native hunter called 
out that there was something in the road. 

The next moment the man who had been carried 
off was found, weltering in a pool of blood. It 
was not his own blood, but almost entirely the 
tiger’s. The poor fellow’s side was torn by the 
tiger’s teeth, but not a bone had been broken. 
When restored to consciousness he explained his 
wonderful escape. 

At first, he was so stunned by the shock of the 
tiger’s spring that he was not conscious of the 
beast’s grip or of the spring which lifted him out 
of the onmte. When he came to himself, he knew 
he was in the tiger’s grip and was being carried 
rapidly away to be devoured at leisure. He had 











his bayonet at his side, and this fact put it into his 
head to attempt to get free. 

The tiger’s mouth held him by his left side, thus 
paving his right arm and hand free. He felt for 
e 
out of its sheath, he 
animal’s ribs, oppos the beat of the heart. 
With all his strength he drove in the point; the 
tiger, with a yell of pain, dropped the man, sprang 
forward, and fell down, bleeding copiously. Rally- 
ing a little, the, beast crawled farther into the 

ittle Sepoy, five feet one inch in height. 

The hero was carried in a sort of cradle back to 
camp, 
aided by dogs, lanterns and torches. The blood 
marks enabled the party to track the beast to a 
about two hn? & old. A bullet put an end to her 
life, and the cubs were captured. 








ey heart; then slowly drawing the bayonet | 
wr its point between the | 
e 





ae le. “I am certain he cannot go far,” said the 
and a party went after the wounded ier 

cave, where they found a tigress, with three cubs 
The little Sepoy, Ram Sing, recovered, and was 
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stationed in the fort at Madras, where he became 
the best show of the place. Every new-comer to 
whom he was presented gave him a rupee, so that 
his escape from the tiger’s jaws brought him a 
considerable revenue. 
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His Lesson. 


It is evident that the boys of English schools are 
treated very much as the same lads would be 
treated here in America; when they need “taking 
down” they are pretty sure to suffer that painful 
process. Perey Fitzgerald has published some 
reminiscences of his school life at Stonyhurst, and 
he frankly owns that he was “‘cocky” enough on 
entering to need a lesson. He says: 


The prefect of studies was a quiet, amiable man, 
not without a liking for a humorous situation. On 
the second day after my arrival the nice point was 
to be settled as to the class in which I was to be 
placed. I had been long under an admirable tutor, 
and had not the slightest notion of beginning at 
the bottom. I accordingly expressed my views 
boldly te the great man. 

“You see, sir,’”’ I said, “I shall do very well for 
syntax’”’—the third highest class. “They all tell 
me I = quite fit for syntax. So I really hope, sir, 

ou will —” 
econ, indeed! you seem to know all about it. 
Well, we shall see. What can you do?” 

“O sir, I have read Cesar and Virgil and Homer.” 

“Well! well! Take that Cesar in your hand.” 

And in Cesar I did fairly. Next came Virgil, 
then Homer. In these I was very respectable. 

“You see —” I bega 

“Very well, we shal 
below syntax. 

“O sir, I should not like that at all! Indeed I 
am fit for yf bec 

“I don’t doubt that you think so; but as you are 
so confident about it, you will of course show your- 
self superior to your class-fellows, and will be at 
once promoted.” 

With this gentle sarcasm, he ended the inter- 
view. A few weeks later he sent for me. 

“Now,” said he, “I have just been consulting 
your master about you, and he tells me that, so 
far from being fit for syntax, you are idle and 
scarcely keep up with your companions. Now let 
this be a lesson to you not to be so confident in 
future.” 

It was a lesson. 


n. 
1 put you in grammar’’—one 
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Woman in the East. 


The degradation of women among Oriental 
people has gone on until it has reached a degree 
not easy to be imagined. An old Arab proverb 
shows that it is no new thing. It declares, “The 
best son-in-law is the grave.” Mr. Neil devotes 
several pages of his book on Palestine to this 
subject. You cannot, he says, insult a Moslem 
more than to ask after the health of his wife. 


If a woman is so much as mentioned in conver- 
sation, even though she may be the speaker’s own 
wife, politeness requires one to add the words, 
“May God elevate you,” that is, above the con- 
tamination of such a subject. The same expression 
is used after the mention of a dog, a donkey, a 
pig, or a shoe, all of which are held vile and un- 
clean. 

Nor is this feeling confined to the Mohammedans. 
Doctor Jessup tells how a Greek Christian in 
Tripoli came applyin for help to an American 
oy sician. Said he, “There is a woman here who 
s ill. I beg your pardon for mentioning se vile a 
subject to your excellency.” 

“Who may it be?” inquired the doctor. 

‘May God elevate you, it is my wife.” 

Doctor Jessup also tells of overhearing the 
following conversation between a Mohammedan 
and Doctor Van Dyck: 

“Your excellency must be aware that I have a 
sick man at my house. May God grant you health! 
— has pain in his back, headache, and he will not 
eat.” 

“Has he any fever?” 

“A little.” 

“IT will come and see her this afternoon.” 
“May God increase your goods.” 


+o 


His Other Parcel. 


Stories of absent-minded people are constantly 
accumulating. Lately one has been told in con- 
nection with a benevolent old gentleman who lives 
in a suburb of Boston. He was seen by one of his 
neighbors, shortly before Christmas, seated in the 
train bound for home, his arms filled with parcels. 
In response to a friendly greeting, he turned a 
perplexed face upon his fellow-townsman, as he 


| made room for him to sit down. 


“How do you do?” he said, absently. “I’m glad 
to see you, but you'll excuse me if I seem a little 
distraught, for I’m sure I’ve forgotten one parce! 
I was to get before coming to the train, and yet | 
can’t remember what it is. I didn’t expect to go 
home till the next train, but I can’t remember 
what the other errand was, and I seemed to have 
finished all I had to do, so here I am.” a 

He counted and re-counted his bundles until just 
as the preparatory bell rang, and then he sank 
back in his seat with a sigh. 

“IT shall have to give it up!” he murmured. ; 

“Probably it wasn’t of much consequence,” said 
his neighbor, in a comforting tone. ‘Tell me, how 
is your wife?” ; 

“Mercy on me!” cried the old gentleman, rising 
hastily, while his bundles rolled under the seat 
and out into the aisle as he clambered over his 
companion’s feet. ‘‘She’s the Ee I forgot! I 
was to meet her! Will you kindly leave my parcels 
with the station-master?” 

And just as the train began to move, the old 
gentleman sprang nimbly from the back = 
of the car, and hurried off to get his forgotten 
“parcel,” leaving a earful of people convulsed 
with merriment. 


~~ >— 





More Important. 


The true artist is devoted to his art. How 
devoted may be gathered from an anecdote related 
by Mr. Douglas Sladen in his recent volume, “The 
Japs at Home.” 


Mr. Henry Savage Landor, while sojourning in 
Japan, painted a portrait of Sir Edwin Arnold. 
As commonly happens, he had much difficulty in 
getting his ‘sitter to assume just the desired 
expression. , 

Rt last the happy moment came, and the artist 
was eagerly transferring to the canvas the look so 
long waited for. Just at that moment he per- 
ceived that the charcoal embers in the hibaci 
had caught the handsome fur-lined overcoat that 
Sir Edwin was wearing. 

What should the artist do? If he spoke, the 
sitter’s expression would change. Luckily he 
remembered that the Japanese are extremely 
dextrous at repairing. He kept on with his work, 
and left the overcoat to take its chance. 
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Four Bedtimes. 


“Cluck, cluck, cluck,’’ said the hen, 
“?Tis time this little chick went to bed, 
Or you’ll live to be a fowl 

Which in the night will prowl, 

And be taken for an owl,” she said. 
Then without a single peep 

The chick went off to sleep, 

Soft tucked in its warm feather bed. 


“Purr, purr, purr,” said the cat, 

“Tis time this little kit went to bed, 

Or you'll grow to be a cat 

Which cannot catch a rat,— 

And you wouldn’t much like that,” she said. 
Then the kitten in a trice 

Slept, and dreamed of catching mice, 
Wrapped in fur in her basket bed. 


“Bow-wow-wow,” said the dog, 

“Tis time this little puppy went to bed, 

For playing in the dark 

Will take away your bark, 

And you'll never make your mark,” she said. 
Then the puppy stopped his play, 

And went to bed straightway, 

Curled up on his clean straw bed. 


“Come, come, come,” said mamma, 

“Tis time this littie boy went to bed, 

To sleep throughout the night, 

And with the morning light 

To awaken fresh and bright,”’ she said. 

But that boy did tease and tease— 

“Let me sit up this once, please,” 

And at last was carried pouting off to bed. 
MARY L. PAINE. 


* 
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Kate’s Ride in a Gravity-Car. 
As Described in a Letter to her Brother. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

My Dear JAck.—I have something very 
queer to tell you. I suppose papa has written 
to you that he has bought an orange grove out 
at Ontario. Monday he went out to see it and 
took me. 

When we got off the train a man met us 
with a buggy and took us straight to the grove. 
It’s a little out of the town. And, Jack, an 
orange grove doesn’t look a bit like our big 
orchard. The trees are very straight, and 
trimmed quite evenly, so that when you look 
through it the dark trunks look like posts 
holding up a big roof. And there’s not a 
bit of grass nor a weed in the whole 
orchard ; but around each tree a kind of a 
saucer is dug, and little ditches from 
one to another. Some Chinamen, with 
their funny basket hats, were working 
around the trees, opening a place for the 
water to run from the ditch into the saucer 
around the tree, and when it was full dam- 
ming it up again and letting it around 
some other tree. 

It isn’t as pretty as our jolly old orchard 
at home, but it is very nice and smells so 
good. Papa broke a little branch off a 
tree for me and it had sweet white blos- 
soms and little green oranges, and big 
green ones, and one almost ripe, all on it 
together. 

When we came back into the town it 
was dark and we went to the hotel. Next 
morning, when we had finished our break- 
fast, we had still two hours to wait until train 
time, so papa said we would take a car-ride. It 
was a queer car. 

It had a very big platform at the back, with a 
strong railing around it. I thought the plat- 
form was an observation car, only there weren’t 
any seats on it, and I asked papa if we couldn’t 
stay out there. 

He smiled in a queer way, but I supposed he 
was laughing at me for wanting to stay out there 
when I couldn’t see anything, for there was such 
a fog I could hardly see the rows of trees on each 
side of the broad street. My veil was soon wet 
through and I took it off. My hair around my 
face curled up tight and now and then a drop 
would fall from ii and trickle down. Even my 
eyelashes had little drops on them. 

At last papa said he thought we had better go 
into the closed part of the car, so I went and sat 
in the front end and looked for the mountains. 
We couldn’t see them, though papa said we were 
going straight toward them. We went on and 
on, and I was just beginning to think it wasn’t 
much fun after all, when papa said, ‘The fog is 
lifting. Now look straight ahead.” 

I could see a little beyond the horses’ heads, 
and I couldn’t before. We stepped out on the 
front platform with the driver, and in a minute— 
O Jack! you never saw anything like it! The 
whole fog just lifted up like a curtain, and melted 
and was gone, and there were the mountains, so 
close that I felt as if I could put out my hand 
and touch them. 

We were at the end of the road and so we got 





off to walk about until the car should start back. 
We could see so far, and everything was so bright 
and fresh. The street we had come up went 
straight to Ontario, four miles below, without a 
turn. It was all so beautiful! 

“We must ride in the observation car going 
down,” I said, but papa said: ‘I’m afraid it’s too 
late. It’s already taken.”’ 

And, Jack, I looked, and what do you think? 
There on that big platform, as contented as you 
please, were the two horses that had drawn us 
up the hill. I was so astonished I could hardly 
believe my eyes! 

“Are they going to ride down ?’’ I asked papa. 
**Precisely,’’ was all he said. 

There were no other horses in sight. I asked 
papa who was going to draw us down, and he 
said, “Gravity, my dear.” Now what did he 
mean, Jack? Please tell me. 

I thought that meant to be sober and serious. 
But it was fun going down. 
some other people, and the driver rang the bell 
and loosened the brake, and some one gave the 
car a push, and away we went, and coasted down 
that four miles faster than we went up. 


I wished you were here. I’ll be so glad when 
your school’s out and you can come. We got 
back to the hotel just in time for the train, and 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


We got on, and | 


The horses rode behind and seemed to enjoy it. | 


TT RR TT 


Papa laughed 
|at me a good deal, and I wouldn’t tell him I 
| didn’t know what he meant when he said gravity 
| would draw us down. 


| told mamma all about it at lunch. 


Don’t forget to tell me when you write to your 
loving sister, KATE. 


| 


~~ 
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Little Bird Blue. 


Little Bird Blue, come sing us your song; 
The cold winter weather has lasted so long, 
| We're tired of skates, and we’re tired of sleds, 
| We're tired of snow-banks as high as our heads; 
Now we’re watching for you, 
Little Bird Blue. 


Soon as you sing, then the springtime will come, 
The robins will call and the honey-bees hum, 
And the dear little pussies, so cunning and gray, 
Will sit in the willow-trees over the way; 

So hurry, please do, 

Little Bird Blue! 


Just where the spring-beauties and liverwort 
grow ; 

We’re sure they will peep when they hear your 
first song, 

But why are you keeping us waiting so long, 

| All waiting for you, 

| Little Bird Blue? 




































“ Naughty Max!” 


A Jolly Sunbeam. 


A slender sunbeam lost his way 

Upon the nursery floor. 

He fell into corners and slipped into nooks, 
Had mishaps by the score. 


Yet somehow or other, all the time 
He was merry as a grig, 

For little Ted with a bit of glass 
Was making him dance a jig. 


G. H. 


* 
* 





How Tom Kept Warm. 


Tom had to sleep in the barn. The barn had 
tons of dry hay in it and was warmly built. 
That is, it was warm for a barn; but as there 
| Was never any fire in it, of course it was cold in 
| winter. 

Tom was warmly clad. He had a fur coat 
that reached from his head to his feet. It was 
his ears and toes that suffered most. 

The reason why Tom slept in the barn was 
because he had work to do there. Thieves had 
been carrying off the grain, and it became his 
business to guard it. He was the night- 
watchman. 

Dark? Yes, it was dark ; but Tom never cared 
a straw for that. He just opened his eyes wide, 
and found that he could see quite well, even in 
thedark. Tom’s eyes were sharp, and his claws— 
oh, did I fail to mention it? Tomwasacat. Of 
course he was. I knew that all the time, didn’t 
you? What I was going to say about his claws 





| was that they were sharp, too. Many a thieving 
mouse found that out to his sorrow. 

But I started out to tell you how Tom kept 
warm, and I am getting off the track. Bess was 
the name of a kind old cow that slept in the same 
barn. She may have noticed how faithfully Tom 
| guarded her feed. Perhaps she wondered why 
he never ate any instead of saving it all for her. 

At any rate, Bess was very friendly to Tom. 
She often gave an inviting “Moo” when he came 
near. But that was a word not to be found in any 
cat dictionary, and he was slow to understand it. 

But one cold night when Tom’s ears were 


She was lying down at the time, and he found a 
very cozy place near her shoulders, almost under 
| the warm, furry neck. The cow said “‘Moo”’ in 
her gentlest tone; and the cat purred softly in 
reply. 
| After that Tom never allowed his ears to suffer 
| with cold. He knew just where he could warm 
| them. He learned how to warm his toes, too. 
| He did this by sitting on the cow’s broad back. 
In the mornings, when the man went to feed the 
| cow, he often found the cat sitting there. 
| Bess always thought that Tom was the gentlest 
lof creatures. If a hundred mice had told her 
that he was cruel, and had sharp claws, she 
| would not have believed one word of it. She 
always supposed that the toes, so often felt on 
her back, were nothing but little bunches of the 
| softest fur. You see she and Tom were good 
friends, and that made a world of difference. 
CHARLES L. HILL. 


























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
CHARADE. 
The first had the third, and we thought he would 


| 


die ; 

| But we sent for the great Doctor Ephraim Frye, 

| And he gave him a powder and gave him a pill, 

| And he gave him the whole of his wonderful skill, 


We’re longing to hunt in the woods, for we know | Till the first, who the second holds fast in his name, 


Remarked: “Doctor Frye, you deserve your great 
fame!” 9 ‘ 


PEN-NAMES OF FAMOUS PENHOLDERS. 


1. Which of the poet-laureates signed himself 
| “Abel Shufflebottom?”. 
2. What three famous sisters wrote under the 


| names of “Acton Bell,” “Ellis Bell,” and “Currer 
Bell?” 


beginning to tingle he crept close up to Bess. | 


3. What Roumanian princess signed her 
translations, “Carmen Sylva?” 

4. Which of America’s most famous story- 
writers was known as “Christopher Crow- 
field?” 

5. What noted poet, historian and novelist 
was variously known as “Chrystal Croft- 
angry,” “Jedediah Cleishbotham,” “Malachi 
Malagrowther?” 

6. What noted Brooklyn divine signs him- 
self “‘Laicus?” 

7. What famous French mathematician 
was known as “Louis de Montalte?” 

8. What noted (German) writer of histori- 
cal novels was known as “Luise Muhlbach?” 

9. What author’s works were various! 
signed “Launcelot Langstaff,” “Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,” and “Geoffrey Crayon?” 

10. What Irish novelist was known as 
“Cornelius O’ Dowd?” 

11. What well-known English novelist 
signed himself “Michael Angelo Titmarsh?” 

12. Which president of the United States 
signed himself “Novanglus?” 

13. What prime minister was known as 
“Runnymede?” 

14. What English author and divine was 
known as “Parson Lot?” 

15. What genial author and lecturer was 
known as “The Howadji?” 

16. What American statesmen signed their 
writings “Publius?” 

17. What English n 
“Pisistratus Caxton?’ 

18. What Irish poet was known as “The 
Fudge Family,” and also as “Thomas Brown 
the Younger,” and “Thomas Little?” 

19. Who wrote “Alice in Wonderland” 
over the pseudonym of “Lewis Carroll?” 

20. Who was the probable author of the 
“Letters of Junius?’ 

21. What poet used the signature “Thomas 
Rowley?” 

3. 


PUZZLE. 


ovelist was known as 


Find in five letters: A sign of happiness. 
Tropical fruit. A glutinous substance. Be- 
tween New York and Boston, A Sultan 
of Turkey. ‘ 


CLASSMATES. 


A church attached to a convent, a 
carriage, a workman, 

A city in Italy, a beam of light, 
a halr-cutter. 

To convey, a hollow-sounding ves- 
sel of metal, a box. 

A chief officer of an army, meas- 
ures of distance, an elevation of land. 

A river in Virginia, a river in New 
York, the cotton in a candle. 

A month, melodies, articles of wear- 
ing apparel. 

To make fun of, measures of time, 
a forest. 

The sound of a funeral bell, some 
early birds, a ruler. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 


In the home of the —— the family 

had gathered together in the evening. 

The experiences of the day were 

related, and in the —— all sorts of 

questions were asked by Timothy 

and William, the younger boys. 

Mary had seen a tin-peddler. As 

he drove through the deep ——, —— fell out of his 

cart; the horses struggled, but finally could pe no 

farther. She felt his trouble and distressed —— 

— her heart with pity, but she did not know how 
to help him. 

“Such a sight wouldn’t —— a bit,” said Tim. 
“I believe it was all the man’s fault, for he didn’t 
know how to manage his horses.” | 

“If you had held the —, .” said his sister, 
“you wouldn’t have done nearly as well as he did.’ 
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“Does any —— —— forgiveness?” asked an older 
boy. ? baw 

“No, it can deserve nothing so kind. : 

“Do priests wear —— —— the church services 


now?” asked Will. 
“Not often, my boy.” 


“IT got two ——- —— school to-day. mother,” said 
little Jessie. “‘Where shall I put them?” 
“Since you have ——, ——,” said mother, turnin 


to Tim, “will you put them away for her?” He di 
so, and then came back. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Weather-cock. 

2. Otto, Asa, noon, gig, ere, toot, pop, civic, peep, 
Bob, gig, Otto, Asa, Otto, eye, Asa, reviver, eve, 
Bob, gig, mum, Otto, bub, Asa, eye, dad, Bob, aha, 
did, deed, dad. 

3. Bed. 


4. 1. Violet. 2. Hyacinth. 3. Mignonette. 4. 
Aster. 5. Clematis. 6. Anemone. 7. Gardenia. 
8. Honeysuckle. 9 Chrysanthemum. 10, Sweet- 
yea. 11. Geranium. 12. Iris. 13. Buttercup. 14. 
Yaffodil. 15. Fleur-de-lis. 16. Tuberose. 17. Ver- 
bena. 18. Carnation. 19. Oleander. 20. Sunflower. 
21. Petunia. 22. Columbine. 23. Snowdrop. 24. 
Gladiolus. 


5. Cyclometer. 

6. Two heads are better than one. 
does not make a summer. 

7. Wintry. Own. Needs. 


One swallow 


Talent. Earnest. 


Good. Rebuff. Buttercups. Note. Impart. Beauty. 
Reddened. 
ing. 

8. Canton. 


Overflowed. Roland.—Robert Brown- 

















RECOGNITION OF CUBA.—Both houses | 


THE 
of Congress have adopted resolutions looking to | 
the recognition of the Cuban insurgents, but the 


Senate was the first to take action. The Senate 
resolutions, which were adopted by a vote of 
sixty-four to six, declare it to be the opinion of 
Congress that a condition of public war exists 
between the government of Spain, and the gov- 
ernment proclaimed by the people of Cuba; and 
that the United States should maintain a strict | 
neutrality between the contending powers fe 
accord to each full belligerent rights. 


The reso- | 
lutions further declare that the President should | 
offer to Spain the friendly offices of the United | 
States for the recognition of the independence of | 


Cuba. The House resolutions, adopted by a 
vote of 263 to 17, are of similar tenor, but add 
a declaration in favor of intervention for the 


protection of American interests if necessary. 


SPANISH RESENTMENT.—A joint resolution 
must be sent to the President for approval. The | 
resolutions adopted, however, were concurrent 
in form. Such resolutions merely express the 
opinion of Congress, do not come before the | 
executive at all, and do not commit the gov- 
ernment to any policy. The distinction is prob- 
ably not appreciated in Spain, for the news of 
the vote in the Senate led immediately to popular 
demonstrations against the United States. At 
Barcelona, a city with a turbulent reputation, a 
large mob attacked the United States consulate, 
and was with difficulty beaten off by gendarmes. 
The Spanish government acted promptly in 
suppressing the disturbance, and expressed offi- 
cially its regret for the occurrence. 


FILIBUSTERS CONVICTED.—Fresh evidence 
of the good faith of the United States in main- 
taining its neutrality laws is afforded in the 
conviction at Philadelphia of the captain and 
two other officers of the steamer Horsa for 
engaging in a filibustéring expedition. The prin- 
cipal witness for the prosecution was a Spanish 
spy who was on board the vessel. The captain 
admitted that he had taken thirty-nine men on 
board his ship off Barnegat, with two cannon, and 
had allowed them to disembark in small boats six 
miles off the coast of Cuba. The Horsa is a 
Danish vessel, and sailed from Philadelphia last 
November, bound ostensibly for Jamaica. 

ANOTHER ITALIAN DEFEAT IN ABYS- 
stnrtA.—The Italian forces operating in Abys- 
sinia, to whose movements reference was made 
in the Companion of February 13, have suffered 
a severe defeat, and have lost from three to five 
thousand men, together with most of their 
artillery and large supplies of war material. | 
The defeat followed an attack by General Barat- | 
ieri upon the Abyssinian army, in which he 
made the fatal error of so separating his forces 
that the different columns could not support each 
other. The Italians had previously been weak- 
ened by some of their native allies withdrawing 
to the enemy. The country is rocky and precip- 
itous, and it is extremely difficult to keep open 
the line of transport between the Italian army 
and its base of supplies at Massowah. Great 
agitation has been caused in Italy by this reverse. 
General Baldissera, who had been sent to super- 
sede Baratieri in chief command, has reached 
Massowah, with reénforcements. 

A REVOLT IN NICARAGUA.—Nicaragua is | 
disturbed by a serious revolt. The centre of 
the trouble is Leon, the old capital of the re- 
public, and the disaffection has spread rapidly 
in the western provinces. The insurgent leader 
is General Oritz. The cause of the insurrection 
is understood to be the antipathy felt by the 
extreme Catholic or clerical party for President 
Zelaya, who represents progressive tendencies 
and is sustained by the Liberal party. The 
affair is of more importance to the United States 
than most disturbances in Latin America, because 
of the relations of the government of Nicaragua 
to the proposed Nicaragua canal. The United 
States ship Alert has been sent to Corinto to 
protect American interests. 

DoctoR JAMESON’s RAIDERS. — Doctor 
Jameson and the officers and men who partici- 
pated in the raid into the South African Republic 
were welcomed with demonstrations of popular 
enthusiasm in London. Doctor Jameson and 
the other leaders have been arraigned under 
what is known as the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
which provides penalties of fine or imprisonment 
or both for any one who, within her majesty’s | 
dominions, prepares any naval or military expe- | 
dition against a friendly state. The presiding | 
judge, in opening the trial, spoke strongly of the | 
seriousness of the offence charged. | 
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RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent ro, 
who have recently died are Governor Frederic T r.| 
Greenhalge of Massachusetts, who was serving | 
his third term in that office, and had previously | 
represented a Massachusetts district in the House ; 
Charles Carleton Coffin, the well-known ion | 
nalist and author; and Archbishop Kenrick of 
St. Louis, the oldest Catholic prelate in America. 





THE YOUTHS 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow- 
ledged the purest and best. [Adv. 








STAMPS! 100 all dif. Barbados, ete. Only 10c. Ag’ts w’t’d at 50%, 
com. List free. L. DOVER & CO., 1469 Hodiamont, St. Louls, Mo. 


~TAMPS. 100 diff., Venezuela,etc,,l0c, Agts. wtd. 50p 
List free. C. Stegmann, 5941 Cote Brilant Av.,St. Taal ie. 
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and MAKE MONEY. 
For particulars send us 6 
cents in stamps, and we 
will send you #2.00 worth of the latest popular full-size 
music, vocal and instrumental, with terms to agents. 
EV’RY MONTH, 4 East 20th Street, NEW YorK CITY. 


300 tine mixed Victoria, Cape 
of G. H., Ind ia, Japan, ete. wit th 
am Stamp Album, only 10c. New 80pp. Price 
List free. gents wanted at 5O per cent. com. 
STANDARD. STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson P1., St. 
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wa, &c., with the Im- 
roved “DATSY” SPRAYER, Very dura. 
le, popular, and Praesge to please. 150,000 sold in 
10 years. Has rubber hose, brass valve, throws 
constant stream cone "No. 1,81, 65--heavy tin. No.2, 
— 25--iron (non-rust). No.5, $5--all heavy brass. 
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LAUGHING CAMERA, 25c. 


Splendia home sport. “Mere fun than 
a box of Monkeys’’—or than thee 
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OYS SUITS * Sent €.0.D. : you examine be- 
fore paying. No shoddy; no deception. Write for samples 
and tape measure, free. Putnam Clothing House, Chicago. 
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New York, 575 Madison Ave. Factory, Freeport, Ill. 


PHOENIX BICYCLES 


They Stand the Racket. 
AD) Strictly high-grade and we 
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guarantee every one. Send 
for catalogue. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Stover Bicycle Mfg. Co., 
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German—a 
Remedy for Freckles. 
Price, 50 Cents per Box. 
WHERE ?/: 
el, and they will inform 
How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
Steamships—no extracost. See Tourist Gazette 
(by mail 10 cts.),and Save Money. State your 
The Collar on the 
Makes collapse impossible. 
Lf your druggist don’t sell them, write to 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
be ty a roll, role ya i 
EET TET EE ETERS ERT EPE RESET ETS 
1.99 
It consists of a 


Freckle Paste. 
Mailed prepaid,in plain wrapper, 
Write Gaze where and 
Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
weeeserwetelly Fat jotoomaties Free. Address 
ENRY GAZE&S8 
“DAVIDSON” 
Made of Purest Para Rubber. 
beautiful Sailor 
Sui 


A Prompt, Reliable and Harmless 
on receipt of price. Powell & Gilbert, 
when you wish to Trav- 
dent : Fravel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 
2s ,Universal Tourist 4 
Patent “Heaith’’ (No. 48) 
Careful mothers buy no other. 
Samples mail ies. to 
“RAYSER, & tr AN, 
St., PHILADELPHIA, 
At.. 
it and Extra 


Blouses trim- 
med with Sou- 
tache aie 
Black or 


A Handsome T 
Watch and Chain 


Your money 
back for the 
asking is our 
guarantee, 

To COMPAN- 
10ON readers 


Sizes 3 to 12 years. “ i .99 


Postage 21 cents each. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., New York. * = 
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Handsomest, Highest Grade, Fast, Light, 
serene. Highest Award RTE Fass; 
6100. Also eens Ay 

Agents waaees exclusi 

=— 


ROUSE,HAZARDRE 
Makers, § GSt, PEQRIA.ILL. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twent 
years it has never failed to cure any kin«c 
of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents. 
50c. Dk. BELDEN Dk. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co.. Jamaica, N.Y. 

pode and we 
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will mail you 


one quarter Ib. Sample of Best 


, wr} Any kind you may or- 
. Good Incomes—Big ums, @' 
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GREATAMERICAN 


The Great American Tea Co., 
Box 0, 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


00 
POCKET aad 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


= le photo and booklet 
“for two 2-cent stamps. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


FENCING 
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For HOGS, POULTRY, 


and all fence purposes. 


Standard 
Fencing 
of U.S. 





‘h ‘se. 
Always gives qpijetnction. Sold LA dealers. Freight 
no other. 


D: e Catalogue free 
MeMU LLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE co., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Earna Gold Wateh! 


We wish tointroduce our Teas 
and Powder. Sell 50 lbs. 
to earn a WALTHAM GOLD 
25 Ibs. 
H and 
for a SOLID 
ING ; 50 lbs. for a DEC- 
ORATED DINNER SET ; 200 Ibs. 
ead a LADIES’ BICYCLE (High 

rade °96, + pees. tires). Send 
bain full address on postal for 
Catalogue and Creer 


outin -- Mess. 
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Latest improved and 
onl automatic seat, 
widened to fit any rider each side seperate;works 
and adjusted to any pitch. Pn sgaeteen 3 with each leg 
SENSITIVE PARTS. PRESSURE AGAINST 
YOUR pocton WILL ENDORSE IT, 


Dg. M. A. Water, Denver, Colo.—“Received your saddle 
and putiton atonce. Am very much pleased with it as 
it certainly does away with the harmful ssure exerted 
by other saddles.” ITIS AN ESPECIAL LY Guob LiDIES 
SADDLE. Every dealer should send for our circulars and 
_— list. This isthe coming seat, We make Cane, Wood, 

ather or Padded Seat, with or without springs. Tius- 
trated circulars explain why and how this is the only safe 
and perfect saddleon the marke:. Write us, 


AUTOMATIC CYCLE SEAT CO., 
430 Rood Block, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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PRINTI 


ONEEEFES. 


aaa 
ait MV For 
x evervt ing shown in cut. 
nk, Ink Pad, ete. 


aves use 


catalogue. 


tures. 


Dept. No. 85. 


printing ecards, marking linen, books. 


and a most instructive amusement. 
with catalogue illustrating over 1000 Tricks and Novelties 
for 10c. in stamps to pay 
Same ,outfit w 
printing oy lines, 25c. 

Brownie Rubber Stamps— A set of 6 grotesque little 
people woe ink pad; . 

G,. A. R. Series Rubber Stamps, 12 characters. 
all kinds of Battles. pucarapmnents and other military pic- 3 
25e., post-paid. 

ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 


NG OUTFIT 10c. 


etc. Contains 
Holder, Indelible 
practical for business = 
Sen 


Tweezers, 


Type 
iy 


Thorough 


postage and packing on outfit and 
th figures 15c. Large outfit for 


price, post-paid, 10¢ 
Makes § 


Address, 


65 Cortlandt Street, New York. 














“PIANOS! ORGANS! 


Including a com- 
plete Musical Outfit. 
N 


VE 


F. Wanily direct. 
ou 
€ ORNISH 








Mention Paper. 





TEST TRIAL FOR 30 DAYS IN YOUR OWN ane: NO MONEY REQUIRED. 


PIANOS-ORGANS FROM $25-2° UP 


ST or EASY PAYMENTS. 


A work of art illustrated iB 0 colors. pe Welats 
in Gold. We pay charges onit ain send it TREE all you 


have to do is to 
» the old established house o' 
firm in the world selling ex 
A single instrument at wholesale price. 
rom_ $25.00 to 
CO., Estab. 2 pense. Washington, N 


| FREE! 


Spvoy aon 
819YQ [VpVedy 






ATAL 


emember this is 
ORNISH. & CO., the only 
clusi from Factory to 


rite at once to 
N.J. 
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Improvement in soap has 
kept pace with the de- 
mands of civilization. 
Have you kept pace with 
the improvement in soap? 
COPCO bathsoap is the 
perfectsoap. It represents 


the latest and greatest step 


of the skilled soapmaker. 
Use it once and it will 
seem almost like degen- 
eration to use any other 








kind. The price is an- 
other part of this great 
improvement—5 cents. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 


TRADE Gy MARK. 

ga gal tm following is the greatest 
collection ever offered for va- 
riety of colors, and I will pay 
100 to person who grows the 
largest number of colors from 
it; @75 to second; 650 te 
third; and $25 to fourth. 


~~ — surprise you, and make 


FLOWER BEDS. 
ery interesting flower bed. 


1 pkt. Alice Pansy—all elas mised, simply grand. 

Phlox—fancy mixed, all wonderful, showy colors. 

. Sweet Peas—Eckford's Mixed, over ‘30 kinds, splendid. 

'. Chinese Pinkse—mixed colors, meray — very showy. 

. Petunia—all colors, makes a gorgeous 

. Poppies—mixed, a wonderful selection ‘of colors. 

ao onette—mixed, all kinds tobe found ; fragrant. 

a en choicest kinds—very choice. 

Pct. nt itvcinaion Flowers—all colors, flowers kept for yrs. 

orere tT vai 100 kinds that A veg! and blooin. 














pke. x: 
bulbs Excelsior Pea to bloom early. 
4 bulbs Gladioli, one = ot wv hite, Pink, Searles, Variegated. 


u 
bulbs Gladioll, fancy mixed, lovely spikes, all colors. 
bulb Gladiolus, | eg earliest of all, butterfly colors. 








3 bulbs Oxalia—s to bloom—lovely color for borders 

| hese 10 pkts. of mony pest 13 choice bulbs (worth $1.30), will 
all flower this season, and make a wonderful flower bed of many 
colors. I will send them with my 1896. catalogue, Pansy Calendar, 
full instructions for prizes and how to get the most colors, for 
Se cents (silver or M. 0.) Order at once, and you will be more 











reer M talogue shows a photo of such a bed. 
| “Ou 1d? Sweet fens, the Floral Won aor, Free with each order. 
F. MILLS, Box 127, ROSE HILL, N. YW. 
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wy nae! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
Yes, [am hi say, through the merits of HAN- 


Ry CAG I can now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him o— 
vince you that some a is just as good; send b 
mail to : an so., Schenectac 

Every pox is w arr anted to cure, or money refunded. 


Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 
E Thera Views 
& Li 


a ee me ie genie | 
* Liberal Views on the Bicycle Question ; 


Right Prices 
the 


SON’S CORN 
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highest grade that can a $65. 
_ enough 4 most riders, $45 and less 
icycles may be 


Ot 
Other 
as good as THE HAWTHORNE, none 
can be any better. Our word for that. 
to pay $25 or $35 more for a “wheel” upon which 
higher raise could not be bestowed justly, than 


Do you care 


to say,“It is as good as “The Hawthorne If 
) not, send for our Catalogue “M,” a Seustifully 
illustrated and ty, oerapaicalls perfect book, that 
tells only of bicyc =e cycling sundries, and 
tells all about thenn, e’)) mail it Pye for the 
) asking. MONTG OMERY WARD & CO. 
int to 116 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ee <i 90 <i ge << 00 << 00 <0 <0 






























Over the hills 
and far away, 
The whizzing wheels speed on to-day. \* 
As they fly along the glad siicouts ring— 

‘Ride MONARO, the wheel that’s best and king.”’ 


MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES 
Beloved by his subjects because he does 
right by them. There’s goodness and 
merit in every inch of his kingly fame. 
$80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 












4 models. 
dren and adults who want a lower 
price wheel the Defiance is 
made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 

Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co. 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO, 
88 Reade St., 
NEW YORK. 
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NATURE» SCIENCE ¥ 





DIsTORTING THE SuN.—Observations made 
at the Kharkoff Observatory last year indicate 
that the forces which produce the black spots on 
the sun may have a wonderful effect in heaping 
up the solar surface in the neighborhood where 
the spots exist. Some of the measurements | 
showed that a line through the centre ef the sun | 
from a group of spots to the opposite side was 
as much as 200 miles longer than other adjacent | 
diameters of the sun. This seems to show that | 
the surface of the radiant globe is swollen out at 
the points where great eruptions occur. 

BARNEGAT’s Bricut Ligut.—The light- 
house at Barnegat, New Jersey, is to be furnished 
with one of the great German search-lights shown 
at the Chicago Exposition. This, it is asserted, 
will be the most powerful light anywhere em- 
ployed for such a purpose. At Chicago, when 
the light was elevated to a height of 240 feet, its 
illumination at a distance of eight miles is said 
to have been sufficient to render newspaper print 
legible at night. It is hoped that the light will 
penetrate fog effectively enough to warn mariners 
off the coast in bad weather. 

SLEEPING BEEs.—At a recent meeting of the 
Entomological Society of Washington, a descrip- 
tion was given of the sleeping habits of two 
species of bees in southwestern Texas. Certain 
small dead bushes are selected by the bees as 
sleeping quarters. The sleeping insects grasp 
the thin twigs and thorns of the bushes with all 
six of their legs, and according to the reader of 
the communication describing them, Mr. Schwarz, 
they obtain additional security against falling off 
by inserting the tips of their widely separated 
mandibles firmly into the wood. 








Opp FActTs ABOUT PATENTS 
Office at Washington has on record 998 patented 
beehives ; 10,122 different models for plows ; 9,348 
devices and machines for the use of shoemakers ; 
278 patented methods of making soda-water 
and similar beverages; 11,795 patented buttons, 
buckles and other contrivances for fastening 
clothing and harness, and more than 16,000 
patents for electrical appliances. The greatest 
nuinber of patents under one head, that of car- 
riages and vehicles, is 20,096. For velocipedes 
and bicycles alone, 2,388 patents have been issued. 

Sunny Spain.—The duration of sunshine in 
the various countries of Europe was recently 
discussed at a scientific meeting in Berlin. It 
was shown that Spain stands at the head of 
the list, having- on the average 3,000 hours of 
sunshine per year, while Italy has 2,300 hours, 
Germany 1,700 hours, and England 1,400 hours. 
Madrid has almost three times as much sunshine 
as London. 





CEYLON’s SACRED OxrEN.—In Ceylon and 
neighboring countries on the mainland of Asia 
there is a race of diminutive oxen, which never 
grow more than two and a half feet tall. Some- 
times they are considerably smaller than that. 
Nevertheless they are strong, swift in movement 
and very enduring. They are employed to draw 
small two-wheeled carts, with comparatively light 
loads, which require to be driven long distances 
quickly. The little oxen keep on a steady run, 
or trot, and it is related that they have been 
known to travel one hundred miles within twenty- 
four hours, without food or water. 

HELIUM IN THE STARsS.—In discussing the 
wonderful discovery of helium, an element of 
the sun, now known to exist in certain rare 
minerals on the earth, Mr. Lockyer, the English 
astronomer, calls attention to the fact that some 
stars, or suns, are hotter than others, and that 
the hottest of all stars have atmospheres consisting 
almost entirely of hydrogen and helium. The 
earth, which was once itself a little sun, has 
plenty of hydrogen but apparently very little 
helium. Yet, Mr. Lockyer remarks, the earth 
“once had an atmosphere just as glorious in its 
hydrogen and its helium as any of the other stars 
are now glorious. What has become of that 
helium?” This question, he thinks, will have 
to be very carefully considered by men of science 
in the next few years. 


THE Brest Wuip-Srocks.—The dogwood, 
which first adorns the woods with its beautiful 
blossoms, and then splotches them with gorgeous 
dabs of red when its berries come, is said to 
furnish the best material for whip-stocks» The 
wood is hard, tough and elastic, and is beautifully 
marked with knots. The ornamental knobs of 
the dogwood are sometimes imitated in whip- 
stocks made from other kinds of wood, but no 
imitation ever equals its original. 

Rust-CovERED Go.Lp.—<According to a re- 
port of the U. S. Geological Survey the gold 
found in the Cripple Creek district occurs some- 
times in particles too small to be seen with the 
naked eye, and at other times in plates and 
Spongy masses, some of which are as much as a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. The gold is 
generally coated with a rusty, yellow-brown film 
composed of some compound. 









THE YOUTH'S 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adv. 


HOW TO MAKE A DYNAMO 2 books, 


with working drawings, 4 horse-power size. Price 10c. | 
1 horse-power, 25c. BUBIER PUB. Co., Lynn, Mass. 











After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
and relieves 
A grateful tonic. 


It makes a delicious drink, 


fatigue ana depression. 


















Your 
Money 
Back 
If You 
Want It. 


$3.00 *2.00 


Double-breasted Suit 
of good Navy Blue Cheviot, 
with extra pants and cap. 

4 years. 











Sailor Suit, good Navy 
Blue Flannel, with extra 
pants, gar, cord, whistle. 

4 to 12 years. 
$3.00 post-paid. $2.00 post-paid. 
24 West Lasth St., 


Shaughnessy Bros., NEW Yérie 


The Berkshire Hills 
» weg ne 










“IASTITUTION 
| AMERICA ICA 
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Moss Lue CoN 


An Institution for the Scientific Treatment of 


Cancer 


Tumors, and all forms of Malignant Growths, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE. 


We have never failed to effect a permanent cure 
where we have had a reasonable opportunity. 

Book and circulars giving description of Sanatorium, | 
Treatment, Terms and References, free. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


EASY | 
PAYMENT. }| 


We ship on 30 days’ test 
trial, ask no cash in ad- 
vance, sell on instal- 
ments, and give greater 
value for the money 
than any other manu- 
facturer in the world. 


BEETHOVEN 
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From $159 up. 








Te 
Pianos ana Organs [From sosun> $25 up. 
are guaranteed for twenty- 
five years. our plan 


any home may possess a 
Piano or Organ... . . 


Catalogue Free. 


If you are interested send 
us a postal, 


BEETHOVEN P. & 0. CO., 


P. 0. Box 1503, Washington, N. J. 

















COMPANION. 


BEST FENCE 
AND GATES 


for FARM and all _pur " 
Galvanized Steel Wire, Small 
mesh at bottom, large at top. 
Center wire prevents sagging. 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


The Sedgwick Bros. Co., Richmond, Ind. 








21 Experts — 


compose the Bicycle Council 
that passes upon each detail 
of Columbia construction— 
engineers, metallurgists, de- 
Signers, keen-eyed men of 
Science. And they do no 
guessing. Back of them is 
one of the most complete 
Departments of Tests in this 
country. Such accurate 


Scientitic methods must pro- 
duce standard machines. 





BICYCLES 

Standard of the World. 

$100 Hartford Bicycles are 
next best. 

$50. 


cs 
To all Alike. $80, $60, 


The Art Catalogue of Columbia and 
Hartford Bicycles is free if you call 
upon any Columbia agent; by mail 
for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Branches and Agencies in nearly every 


town. If we are not properly repre- 
sented in your vicinity let us know. 

















The Perfection in Saddle Construction. 








‘Comfortable Riding it tne 


Christy Anatomical Saddle 


. . is fitted to your Bicycle. 


The only saddle that is built on anatomical bg inte s. 
as 


Used, recommended and endorsed by physicians 
thick cushion pads where pads are needed. If it is fitte 
to your bicycle, there wil 
soreness, and riding will be made a 


ple. asure. 
cially adapted for women cyclists. P 


Price, 


be no chafing, stiffness or 


Meets Every Requirement of the Modern Cyclist. 


A handsome illustrated catalogue 
sent free on receipt of address. 


Free! 


A.G. SPALDING & BROTHERS, "yore chicee°. 
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“AGENT WANTED 





Best seller made. 
Write for terms and discounts. 
unenmundiitindindiadianihitateaad WP ee? ee RE PE 


Have dust-proof bearings 
that are dust-proof, large 
tubing, 5-inch tread, latest 
pattern continuous cranks 
and crank shaft. Tubular 
hubs wide between spokes 
and straight rear braces. 
In fact, are thoroughly 
modern in all respects. 
Built by men who have 
every facility that money 
can buy for the produc- 
tion of the best machine, 
backed by 18 years’ prac- 
tical experience. 


PRICES 


$60 and $85. 


Peoria Rubber & Mfg. Co., 


Peoria, His. 


every town. 
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tops and fast 


STORES: 
Broadway, 2 
1305 F St., N. W., 
220 Westminster St., 
119 North Main St., 








1og Summer St., 
1 Broadway, New York ; 





“GET A REGAL ON.’ 


Save the middleman’s profit and buy direct from 


maker t@ wearer. 


TE REGAL $33... 


Here is our English Custom Toe Shoe, made 
of best selected French Patent Calf, 
tension edge, sewed with Irish Linen Thread. 
Fast Black Eyelets used exclusively. 


with ex- 


Upon receipt of $3.75 we will ship express pre- 
paid to any address in the U. S., a pair of our 
Tabasco Patent Calf Shoes, with Kangaroo 


black eyelets. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue C. 


L. C. BLISS & CO. 
115 & 117 Nassau St., 1347 
357 Fulton St., Brookly 
Washington: 69 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, P 
Providence ; 219 E. Baltimore St., ithe: 
Brockton ; ; 103 Dearborn St., and Dearborn 


Boston ; 


St., cor. Washington, and 237 State St., Chicago. 
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SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 


Instructive Books on athletic sports, pro- 
fusely illustrated, containing the latest rules, 
ond written by a compe tent authority. 27. Col- 
lege Athietics. By M. Murphy,Yale Traine re 

H. 








Exercising with *puiic y Weights. By » 

| » e - rson. 30. How to Play Lac rosse, By W. ii 

& Corbett. 32. Practical Ball Playing. By Arthur 

oe A. Irwin. Lawn Tennis Guide, Inter 

collegiate A. “A. A. A. Guide. 1 Around 
Athletics. 38. Official C sounes Guide. 7 





By Henry Chadwick. 40. Archery. By Jas. 
} Price, 10c. per book, post- paid to any Be : Sa ss in the U.S. 
orc anads a. Free—Handsome Illus. Catalogue. Address, 


Dept. ‘‘C,”” American Sports Publishing Co., 241 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE HARDY WHITE 


| MEMORIAL 
—-ROSE 


THE IDEAL PLANT 








.— MEMORIAL ROSE 
AS IT GROWS. 


Growing in sunor shade, possessing the har- 
diness of the Oak, with a distinctive charm 
entirely its own, the Memorial Rose (Rosa 
| 
| 
| 





Wichuraiana) will be found a singularly ap- 
plant for beautifying Cemetery 
It creeps along the ground just as an 


propriate 
plots. 
Ivy does, growing ten feet in a single season, 
forming a dense mat of dark green lustrous 
foliage, with thornless stems. The flowers are 
single, snow-white with a golden yellow disc, 
are from 5 to 6 inches in circumference, and 
have tne delicious fragrance of the Banksia 
Roses. The flowers, in clusters, are produced 
in the most lavish profusion, and are in their 
fullest glory just after the June Roses are past 
Seen then the clusters look like great masses 
of snow and area sight long to be remembered 
But its use is not confined to Cemeteries, for 
not only is it also perfectly adapted for garden 
culture, but for screening rocky slopes, em- 
bankments and such places as it is desirable 
to quickly cover with verdure it is unsurpass 
ed. Indeed, it adapts itself to every condition 
of growth, whether barren or fertile soil, 
rocky ledge, shady nook or sun-kissed slope. 

Prices (free by mail), good plants, 40c. 
each, 3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00, 12 for $3.00; 
extra strong plants, 60c. each, 2 for $1.00, 
5 for $2.00, 12 for $4.50. 

All purchasers of the Memorial Rose who 
will state where they saw this advertisement 
will be sent our MANUAL For 1896 of “EVERY 
THING FOR THE GARDEN”’ (160 pages, 6 col 
ored plates and over 500 engravings) ro 
those desiring the MANUAL only, we will 
mail it on receipt of 20 cents (in stamps), 
which is less than cost. 


PETER HENDERSON.Co. 











35337 CORTLANDT StNEW YORK: 
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‘Ladies! Look! Consider! 








for 
offer 


As a lasting advertisement 
our Glove Department we 


.. LADIES’... 


Foster Hook 





GLACE KID GLOVES 


in Oxblood, Tans and Blacks, all 
sizes, fully worth $1.00 per pair, 


ty VS Cts. » 


No extra charge for postage. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 
3d Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., New York City. 
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UNEQUALLED IN 


AROMA, 
FLAVOR, 


PURITY, 


TRENGTH. 
“TWO CUPS IN ONE.” 


S 





Why ? 
Because 


IT’S PREPARED 
BY MACHINERY, 
NOT BY HAND. 























The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekl pau ct the paver. All 
— pages over eight—which number 

iven for fing -75—are p gift to the coheasioass from 
e publis 

jon Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the y 

Money for aonediinl should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
sous to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mai! 
Thou ld be made ina Post-offiee Money-Order. Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. <- 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
—_ to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver yan never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 

silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

ceipt of fi by us before the date opposite your 
name 0 moat paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, » can be —— ed. 

Discontin ber that the publishers 
must be notified by i when a subscriber wishes 
his paper — All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning ie Yr paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your core issent. Your name cannot be found on 

8 unless this is done. 

Cauti tion agains strange 
to renew saint ieee subscrip ons Ss 
to the Companion by_the payment of money to 

If subscribers do 





money 
enewals 0 


strangers should not be made. 
this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus ‘Avenue. 








ABOUT THE GERM THEORY. 


The boast of a savant during an investigation 
of cholera, not so very long ago, that he could 
swallow “a mouthful of the germs without taking 
the disease itself,” may serve to indicate the 
advance which has since then been made in the 
knowledge of germ diseases. 

To-day such a boast would be deprived of all its 
glory by the simple explanation that under certain 
conditions no harm whatever need be feared as a 
result of swallowing cholera germs. 

The idea that germs are parasitical creatures, 
which roam about through the body, seeking to 
devour and destroy, is entirely false. 

In the first place, germs are not “animals,” but 
vegetable bodies, starting at a minute point and by 
degrees branching out over a larger area. 

Of course it is possible that eventually, by occu- 
pying the place of healthy substance in a certain 
organ, such germs may obstruct and even prevent 
the natural working of the organ; but it is not 
from this fact alone that we are in danger. 

Nor is it because these minute particles of 
vegetable matter are necessarily poisonous when 
taken into the system through the air or with food. 
Were this true, the great numbers which con- 
tinually find entrance into the body would soon 
prove overwhelming, no matter how great the 
power of resistance of the system might be. 

In their growth, however, certain germs manu- 
facture and excrete a substance which is a direct 
poison to living animal matter. It is possible to 
extract and isolate this substance as effectually as 
we extract morphine from opium, and, by injecting 
it into the veins of an animal, to cause the peculiar 
forms of disturbance known as diphtheria or 
scarlet fever. 

The same process takes place if the original 
habitation of the germ is in a human body. A 
suitable thriving-place having been found, this 
point becomes at once not only a breeding-place 
for the germs themselves, but a manufactory which 
is continually sending out into the system a greater 
or smaller supply of deadly poison. 

It will be apparent now what an advantage has 
been afforded us in combating affections which 
arise from such sources. 

The successful manner in which diphtheria has 
lately been treated is due not so much to the fact 
that the germ of that disease has been found 
capable of isolation, as to the fact that we have 
learned the true nature of the disturbance in all 
disorders of this kind, and have been fortunate in 
coming upon the particular substance which will 
neutralize the poison which has been secreted. 
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WHAT A DOG’S BARK DID. 


The story used to be told that the loss of a horse- 
shoe nail was once the occasion of a great war, by 
causing a horse to cast a shoe, and thus preventing 
a messenger from arriving in time with news that 
would have averted the conflict. But for a 
circumstance quite as insignificant, if a story 
recently told in Paris is true, the coup d’état of 
Napoleon III. might have been prevented, with all 
the disgrace and calamity that followed. 

This story comes from Colonel Durué, an officer 
whose father-in-law, now dead, was the colonel in 
command of the military force at the Palais 
Bourbon, cr place of session of the National 
Assembly of France, in December, 1851. 

This body was unfriendly to the schemes of Louis 
Napoleon, then president of the republic, and he 
planned the seizure of a majority of his opponents 
in it and a violent imposition of his will upon the 
nation. 

The colonel who commanded the troops for the 
defence of the Palais Bourbon, Niol by name, was 
in sympathy with the Assembly, and his men could 
be depended upon to defend the members of that 
body. On the night of the ist of December, 
Commandant Meunier, who was on guard duty, 
thought he saw suspicious comings and goings 
about the palace, and sent an adjutant to warn 
Colonel Niol and obtain his orders. The colonel 
was asleep in his room. 

On the floor in the room was the colonel’s great 


mastiff, which he kept to make sure, in those 
| suspicious times, that no one should approach his 
| apartment without his knowledge. As soon as the 
dog heard the adjutant’s footstep it began to bark 
fiercely. 

The colonel woke and called, ““Who’s there?” 
But he heard no response—the dog made so loud a 
noise. 

The adjutant, outside, heard nothing but the 
barking of the dog. He knocked and knocked 
again, but the mastiff’s tumult prevented a sound 
from reaching the colonel’s ears. 

The adjutant, concluding that no one was in, 
went away and so reported to Commandant 
Meunier. That officer, completely demoralized by 
the colonel’s supposed absence, took no steps with 
regard to the strange proceedings he had noticed. 

Meantime Colonel Niol made up his mind that 
his overvigilant dog had given him a false alarm, 
and turning over in bed, fell asleep. 

At six o’clock in the morning Colonel Espinasse 
arrived with a regiment from the Tuileries, pre- 
sented himself at Colonel Niol’s room, made him a 
prisoner, took command, and carried out the 
revolutionary programme of the usurper. The 
Assembly was forced to meet in other rooms, where 
it could make but an ineffective declaration against 
Napoleon’s proceedings. 

Colonel Niol declares, in papers that he left 
behind, that if he had been warned in time he 
should have sent a messenger to the president of 
the Assembly, distributed infantry and artillery in 
such a way as to have defended the palace, and 
given time and opportunity for the full Assembly 
to meet, deliberate, and pass an act, safe from the 
imperial cannons and bayonets, which would have 
decreed and effected the removal of Louis Napo- 
leon from the presidency. 

If this story is true—and the guarantee of its 
truth does not appear sufficient—the second French 
Republic, instead of being saved by the cackling of 
geese, as Rome was, was destroyed by the barking 
of a dog. 


CAN HE DO THESE THINGS? 


Your eighteen-year-old boy may have a good 
deal of Latin and cube root, says an exchange, 
but unless he can do the things enumerated below 
he is not even ordinarily well equipped as a busi- 
ness man or as a man of the world; and can he do 
them? 


Write a good, legible hand. 
Write a good, sensible letter. 
Speak and write good English. 
Draw an ordinary bank-check. 
—— it to the proper place in the bank to get it 
cashed 
Add a column of figures coaey and accurately. 
Make out an ordinary accow 
Write an ordinar: paccaaeery “note. 
Measure a pile of lumber in your shed. 
ll all the words he knows how to use. 
rite an advertisement for the local paper. 
; — neat and correct entries in day-book and 
edger. 
ell the number of bushels of oa hug your 
est bin and their value at current r: 
ell something about the great authors and 
statesmen of the present day. 


lar; 
HEROIC RIDE. 


Morgan, and she is only thirteen years old. She 
and an invalid sister live with their father in a 
farmhouse ten miles from Augusta. 


Late one Saturday night the father accidentally 
discharged a gun and inflicted a flesh-wound, by 
which a vein was severed, and the man was in 
danger of bleeding to death. Neighbors were not 
near, and the nearest doctor was in Augusta. 

The invalid sister wee assisted to her father’s 
side and undertook to stay the flow of blood while 
Kate went for the doctor. The night was dark 
and it rained, a heavy, ——, vain and the 
little girl on horseback was wet to the skin. But 
she kept the beast at a gallop and ah into town 
at one o’clock. She hunted up a doctor, and 
while he prepared to go she was dressed in dry 
clothing belonging to a daughter of the povecten. 
—— aed they went back into the hills in the 
sto’ 

They were just in time. The girl, Susie, could 
not have held out a half-hour longer. Katie’s 
brave ride saved her father’s life. 


DISCOURAGED LINGUIST. 


A young European, attached to one of the foreign 
legations at Washington, has lately withdrawn 
from society, according to the Star, not because he 
has wearied of social pleasures, but because in 
trying to speak English he finds himself, to use his 
own expression, “putting in ze foot.” 


Talking with one of his new American friends 
about the pny he said: 

“I talk to ze ladees and smile and be agreeable, 
and all at once zey grow quiet and look at me so 
var’ queer. I exclaim, ‘What haf I done?’ and ze 
ladees zey make answer, ‘It is not what you haf 
done, monsieur, but what you haf said’ nd zen 
I feei so decayed, oh, so decayed.” 

‘ Decayed?’”’said his friend. “You don’t mean 
that. Oh, I see, you mean to say you are mortified.” 
The attaché was cast down anew, and could only 


Say: 
“‘Haf I not told you I spik bad all ze time?” 


NO INTEREST IN IT. 


Some people seem to be incapable of looking at 
any subject except from the point of view of 
property—and of their own property. 


An English paper says that last summer a man 
and his wife were sailing on a steamer between 
Blackpool and the Isle of Man. A little gale came 
up and the wife was frightened. 

‘ “O John! John!” she gasped, “the ship is going 
own!” 

“Well, never mind,” said her husband, “it isn’t 
ours!” 


A HEALTH officer received the following note 
from one of the residents of his district: “Dear 
Sir—I beg to tell you that my child, aged eight 
months, is suffering with — es, as ‘required -b 
act of Parliament.”’— Tit-B 
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It has often been shown that girls possess great | 
courage in times of danger, and the story ofa little | 
Kentucky girl, as given by the New York Recorder, | 
proves it anew. The heroine’s name is Kate 
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with your name 


A Postal Card Miitesowin' bring = 


of the lar, ¥ weekl 
in the world. It wil l pay you 4 y Sta mp Paper 


to send for it. Full Of fresh stamp news, valuable 
to the collectors. Price-lists of sets, packets and 
albums sent free. Approval sheets to responsible 
coltecters who desire them, with discount. 

C. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


CRESCENT 


(8KY-HIGH) 


America’s Most Popular Bicycle. 


“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice ”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [Adv. 


f D.& C. : 
i ROSES growing of ail! awersot worth: : 
: 


This solendidly bey a te sna book and sa! 
i me Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 
’ 


ple of our Magazine wil ied free on romneet. 
An Easy Chair 


Should be Upholstered in 


PANTASOTE 


The best dealers 
everywhere sell fur- 
niture upholstered in 
this substitute for 
Leather. 


No rubber in it—no én 

gerous combustible _sub- 

stances. Beautiful, Hex. 

ible, Waterproof an 

able. Will not crack, peel, 
cale, shrink or str tretch: 

Is not affected by heat, cold or dampness. 


There is Nothing Like It! 
For Easy Chairs, Couches, Chair Seats, Chair 
Boat C Carriage Cushions, 
Carriage Curtains or any similar use, Pan 
is better. than leather and costs half as much. 
Sample Free, 15x6in, Will make a fine Sewin 


or other useful article. Send for tand 
see the most remarkable material in the world. 























The easiest roses to succee: cea 
with are > celebrated D. & 
C, roses. e success with 
roses —F- other flowers doubly 
sure send for the “New —_ 
to Rose ne a es edition, 












































Every Crescent — made makes Bicycling 
more popular. Every owner of a Crescent 
is an enthusiastic Bicyclist. 


1896 Crescent Catalogue Free. , 
We are adding to our list of Agents, 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Factory: Chicago, Ill. Eastern Office: 36 Warren 8t., N. Y. 


PANTASOTE CO., P. O. Box 3052, New York. 
in ROSES, PLANTS 


BIG BARGAINS = AND SEEDS. 


Our CRAND SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 
50 cts. by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
































These roses are fine healthy plants and will bloom all this Summer in pots or tanted out. We guaran 

them to be by far the best 50 cts. you ever invested in pasen, a8 follow: Ms s ae 

a Augusta Victoria,—(New.) Pure White ele met aeiees Darling, — Silvery, 

most charming Pink Rose. Pearl of the Gardens,—Deep Golden Yellow. Sunset, —Reau- 

tiful shades of Copper and Gold. Scarlet der,—the richest and brightest of all Red Roses. 

neciska Eruger.—yelt ow flushed aa charming. ae - de Watteville,—the famous 

ening toward the centre. ‘Mad. Hoste,—A Pure “Snow White, none better. aes de Brabant, mber 
Rose, delicately tinged apricot. 

What You Can uy for 50 Cents. 


iserin 
Peach a beauty. Clothilde Ly This is every y’s favorite. Bridesmaid,—the 
th 
Fra 
Tulip Rose. Rhein told, —deep Citron and Gold,a remarkable color. elche,—Amber zasew, So- 
Set aE 4 Ever-blooming Roses, all ae Set 42-20 Large Flowered Pansy Plants, . . . 50c. 






- Fragrant Carnation Pinks, 12 ki : Ros. * 
“ 36— 8 Lovely Flowering Begonias. all sorts, 5Oc.| . = 7s see will make a bright bed,. . . 
“ 37-13 Geraniums, all colors and kinds, . | 50c.| .. —12 uble and Single Fuchsias. ali colors, 50c. 
“ 38-15 Choice Prize Chrysanthemums, . | | 50c.| ‘, #—,6 Choice Hardy Shrubs, 6 sorts,  . 50c. 
“ 39— 4 Choice Decorative Palms wry, them, . BOc. 46-30 Pkts. Flower Seeds, no two alike, 50c. 
“ 40— 5 Dwarf French Cannas, 5 kin : BOc.| “ 47-20 Pkts. elegant Sweet Peas, all different, 50c. 
as f-12 Sweet Scented Double Tube . aS . 50c.| “ 48-18 Pkts. Choice Vegetable Seeds, 18 sorts, 50c. 








You may select half of any “~~ Ly for 50 cents, or 3 complete sets for $1.25, any 5 sets for $2.00, the entire 15 
xo: for $5.00; or half of each set for $2.50. Get your neighbor to club with you. Our catalogue free. ORDER 
DAY. We will hold the phn a and ship them any time you may desire. Address, 


THE CREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 
































Chere Are More 
Wrecks in the Office 
Chan on the Ocean 
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Scott’s Emulsion * = t= 

a tonic: = It 
is a food for “run-down,” nerve-broken mén and 
women. = It possesses in a peculiar sense flesh- 
making, strength-giving properties. ....... 
It never fails to arrest wasting both in children 
and abtilie. cccccccceeccosscccose 
Don’t let yourself get thin! = There are thou- 
sands of cases where persons have gained a 
pound a day by taking an ounce a day of 
Scott’s Emulsion. .cscccccccccscces 


“Just as good” is not Scott’s Emulsion. 
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Fox Craft. 


Near the village of Frodsham in Cheshire, 
England, are the Overton hills, easily ascended 
from one direction and topped by a few small 
fields. The hillside overlooking the village is 
rocky and abrupt, and one part has been quarried 
in a plumb line from top to bottom, leaving the 
face of the precipice looking similar to that of a 
haystack cut down through the middle with one 
half left behind. These hills were the haunt of 
foxes—a fox paradise they would have been but 
for the Cheshire hounds which frequently hunted 
the country about Frodsham and were sometimes 
wonderfully deceived by the cunning of reynard. 

On one occasion a wary old fox, hearing the 
hounds on his trail, made a straight run for the 
precipice, even to the very edge. Then he rana 
distance along the edge and turning away made 
his best time in another direction. 

On came the hounds, their heads down, snuff- 
ing, panting, eager, a dozen or more of them close 
together. Nearer they got to the precipice, and 
were within a step or so of the edge when those 
in front saw the danger, too late. Before they 
could check themselves those behind came crowd- 
ing on and pushed four over the precipice. 
There was a yelp, a momentary silence, then a 
thud, and they were dead at the bottom. 

As such dogs cost from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty dollars apiece, besides being the pet 
companions of their keepers and the pride of 
their owners, it will easily be seen why enjoyment 
of that day was over—except on the part of Mr. 
Fox, whose life was saved by his wits on that 
occasion. 

Often reynard used his legs well and also 
displayed great cunning, all in vain. One day, 
as the pack had been on the scent of a fox for 
several hours, both he and they were a good deal 
fagged. The afternoon was wearing on toward 
dusk when reynard resorted to a last desperate 
stratagem. 

Leaving the neighborhood of the hills he hurried 
toward the village, ran down the main street, and 
turned into a back yard. The hounds were in 
sight, and after them the horsemen. Dogs and 
men were soon in the same yard and out of the 
yard into a cowshed, or stable, in which the fox 
had evidently hid himself. Then came yelping 
and baying, searching below and above, in the 
hay, in the mangers, here, there and everywhere, 
but no fox. 

Darkness was coming on. The dogs would 
not leave. At last a man turned over a tub out 
of which cows were fed with turnips, and there 
was the sly old fellow curled up as though he 
were taking a snooze. 

Another day there was a similar experience. 
The fox had come down into the village and 
turned into a back yard as before. This time, 
however, there was neither cow-stable nor other 
building in which he could hide. Yet he had 
vanished. 

There were the dogs, snuffing, baying, with 
flapping ears and swinging tails, satisfied that 
the fox was about that yard, in which stood a 
large rain-water barrel on a trestle. One of the 
men climbed up, thinking the barrel might be 
empty of water and have the fox in it. But on 
looking in he saw that it was nearly full of water. 

As he was about turning away to descend he 
noticed something move. It was the nose of the 
fox, just out of the water. Both fox and water 
were at once turned out of that barrel, and yet 
one cannot but regret that the ingenuity of 
reynard should not have saved his life. 

THOMAS NIELD. 
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An Adventurer-King. 


The extraordinary career of Jean Baptiste 
Bernadotte, the private soldier who rose to be 
marshal of France and afterward King of Sweden 
and Norway, and whose descendants at the 
present day occupy the throne which he gained, 
is well known to history; but a little new light 
has lately been thrown on his personal character 
by the publication in France of the private journal 
of Count Charles de Mortalembert, a noted 
historian and public man of high character. 

In 1828, when Charles de Montalembert was 
eighteen years old, his father was French minister 
to the court of Sweden. At that time Bernadotte 
was firmly seated on his Swedish throne. He 
had been accused, on good authority, of having 
long ago planned to supplant Napoleon on the 
throne of France; but the time for that exploit 
had come and gone. He now desired to be on 
good terms with the restored monarchy in France, 
which as a soldier he had fought to overthrow 
and also to restore. 

Young Charles de Montalembert was taken by 
his father to meet, privately, the Frenchman who 
now delighted to call himself “Charles XIV. 
John, King of Sweden and of Norway, and of | 
the Goths and Vandals.” The king spoke very 


freely to the French ambassador, with whom he | 


affected a great deal of sympathy. He wished to 
convince him that he, Charles XIV. of Sweden, 








| 
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would with his sword defend the tottering throne | 
ef Charles X., the Bourbon King of France. | 

Bernadotte was a Gascon—a Frenchman of | 
southwestern France, where the people are given 
to the sort of boasting which even in English we 
call “‘gasconade.’’ He had, moreover, Monta- 
lembert says, a pronounced and disagreeable | 
Gascon accent. 

He could not speak Swedish, the language of 
the country over which he ruled, and his states- 
men and subjects had to address him in French 
or through an interpreter. 

“With justice and reason,” the king said to 
the Montalemberts, “anything can be obtained | 
from me ; but let all men beware how they employ | 
threats toward me! Sooner than yield to force, 
I would, like Samson, pull down the columns of 
my palace and bring down the structure upon my 
head !” 


And then the two Frenchmen were treated to 
the spectacle of the king suiting the action to the | 
word, and violently seizing one of the pillars of | 
the room in which they stood, and feigning to tear 
it down. 

If the boy Montalembert had been younger, he 
might have been terrified. But both he and his | 
father remained quite silent. The king, thor- | 
oughly excited, went on: 

“I am but a king exiled on a throne, Monsieur | 
le comte, but I am brave! Think that I have | }* 
met France face to face, that I have had for | 
enemies the soldiers who made my glory, and 
that their blood has mounted to my knees. After 
that, one is afraid of nothing!” 

In spite of this rhodomontade, which might 
have been taken as a reminder that he liked to 
fight his own countrymen, the king said to 
Montalembert : 

“TI do not forget that I am a Gascon, and that 
I was born a subject of Charles X. If the 
throne of the Bourbons is menaced, I shall say to 
my son, “Take this crown for which I have trained 
you—you will keep it if you are worthy of it.’ 
And then, seizing my sword, I should fly to the 
defence of the King of France!” 

Two years later the throne of the Bourbons 
was not only menaced but overthrown ; and King 
Bernadotte not only did not fly to its defence, but 
remained comfortably in his palace, where, with- 
out ever having pulled down any columns, he 
died in his bed in 1844, at a good old age. 

Notwithstanding his boastfulness and the 
absolute completeness with which he turned his 
back on his native country, Bernadotte showed 
many noble and virtuous qualities, and served 
wisely and well the country which, through the 
strangest of chances, adopted him as its monarch. 

Not the least of his virtues was the fidelity 
with which he clung, through all his greatness, to 
his wife, Bernadine Eugénie Clary, the daughter 
of a shopkeeper of Marseilles. Though Monta- 
lembert describes her as “the vulgarest woman 
that it would be possible to find,” the king often 
called her, with genuine pride and affection, his 
“august spouse,”’ and caused her to share to the 
fullest extent the honors of his high condition. 
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Dangerous. 


Some years ago there were residents of Arkan- 
sas who regarded all innovations of an intellectual 
character and -all advancement of the material 
interests of that section as incompatible with the 
preservation of certain features dear to their 
hearts. At one time during a canvass in that 
state for the ratification of the constitution, a 
member from an important district was holding 
out some tempting arguments, in the hearing of a 
large but by no means silent audience. 


**As a consequence of reconstruction,” he said 
with glib cheerfulness, ‘‘as a consequence of 
reconstruction and the restoration of law and 
order, emigration will flow into this state, my 
friends, and with it capital and labor. Railroads 
will be built, canals dug, churches and school- 
houses will spring up in every direction ; villages 
will grow into prosperous cities in the twinkling 
of an eve; forests will be changed into waving 
corn-fields and whitening harvests, and the lands 
now barren into gardens filled with bloom and 
enchanting fragrance.”’ 

This picture was enough to stun most of his 
hearers into — for a few moments ; but before 
his ringing tones had died away, a tall, lank 
countryman who >be been listening with strained 
eyes and shaking head, rose to his feet. 

“I’m agin all sich ‘doin’ G he called in firm, 
decisive tones ; ‘‘I’m set agin all sich doin’s! It’ll 

ive all the game out of the country!” 
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Caught at Last. 


Salmon-fishing in Norway is, for those who 
like it, exciting sport. The deep, rapid river, 
often with steep and high banks, and the strength | 
of the fish combine to give the fisherman plenty | 
of work. 


An Englishman was fishing—with a fly—in | 
such a river, an as good luck would have it, | 
hooked a big fish, a fort aonotes, Pe perhaps. He 
“played” it a ke — si ny but the fish after 
a time began to down-stream. 
Down he = — passed, until, 
time in the next ery a shallow 
river was reached. his stage a 
peasant came up, and in spite of the national 
dislike for water, plunged in and after a while 
walked out again with the salmon in his arms, 





some 


dead. It must have been dead, the peasant 
declared, for at least five hours! : 
The incident furnished a striking proof of the 


amount of sport which a true Englishman can 
get out of one fish. 








t of the | 
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WHICH CATALOGUE S2xbyou-| 


Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music, 
S14. Banjos, Banjo Music, 
| Guitars, Guitar Music, 

Fiutes, Fiute Music. 


Cc. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOU SEEN ELIZA JA 
The Consent Bicysling-cirl ong, , 
-oe she nad a wheel, 

was ted red: 
Eliza "had anot! er wheel 
That turned inside her head,” etc. 
C ht, 1896, by W. Packard. 
"Teed this song (words and music, full size) with seven 


f encore verses to any address for ‘10 cents. Address, 
WINTHROP PACKARD, 180 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
for all Musical 


STRI NG Instruments. 


SET OF BEST 
BANJO Strings, . . . 25c. 
GUITAR Strings, . . 50c. 
™M LIN Strings, . 25c. 
VIOLIN Strings, . . . 50c. 
H. SCHINDLER & CO., Mfrs., 611 Washington St., BOSTON. 


for Chapped Hands, Burns, Salt 

der’ Ss Rheum a all nag iy opm of Ge 
skin. A avs ists or b as 

|Chapine skin_ dt Druopists or by mail, ie 


box. JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 ow. naldonten 8 St. eaten 


If your child is 6-mos., 1, 2, 3, 4 or 
5 years old, geta 


Baby Bicycle 


and see him bob u a | down by 
his own effort and enjoy it. 
canget fall or tip over. In the 
ty ‘d, parlor or piazza—anywhere, 
he is safe and happy. and is de- 
veloping every muscle in his little 
par. Circular free. Delivered E. 
bee icago and N. of W. TURNER, 























rIj| aameun of the 


BEST QUALITY and 
Highest Prices paid to enaueen for Raw Skins. 


sone -t-4, 4 pest 
LEADING STYLES 
At lower pejeee than can be found 
H. CRINE, the Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Some purchase Beef Extract on account 
of price and appearance — BUT 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand 
Exttact of Beef 


is bought on account of its PURITY and 
UNEQUALLED FLAVOR. 


A — soakte, a rom the Ranch to the Table,” 
Beef Extract Capsules 
pied y* two 2-cent stamps. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., So. Omaha, Neb. 








‘Cy NEW TOILET SOAP f 
; possessing the soft- 
ve ening, healing qual- 


| delightful and lasting perfume 
— qualities so desirable in a 


Pure Toilet Soap. 


The virtues of the Quince 
were well known to the 
ancients, by whom it was ex- 
tensively used for the toilet. 


For sale by dealers generally. 


10 Cents per Cake. 


12 Cents per Cake by mail if 
your dealer cannot supply you. 


THE QUINCE CO., Boston. 
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Chapped Hands and Lips 
CURED 


and rough skin 
made smooth 
by the use of 





Ryder’s 
ae = 
Chapi 

pine. 

\ Full-size box 
15 cts. post-paid. 
It is most effectual in allaying the irritation 
caused by cutting winter winds, and is an emo! 
lient cream of much convenience in many minor 
skin ailments where a soothing productive is 


required. is asure, safe and immediate remedy 
for Burns, Scalds, Salt Rheum and Eczema. 
RE sale by druggists and grocers generally 
REE ! 0 al one sending us their name 
and¢ address we will send free a new 
and interesting puzzle. Send to-day. 
Send stamp for sample box of Chapine. 
JOHN H. RYDER, 
2938 Washington Street, - Boston. 
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NERVEASE 


acts directly upon the nerves and organs which 
control and regulate the circulation of the blood 
— it teamediasely relieves the congestion in the 
vessels of the brain which is the cause of all 
headaches. This explains why 

in 5 or 10 minutes. 25 cents, all dealers, 


] 

> 

? cures 
> any 

; or sent by mail prepaid. NERVEASE CO., Boston. 
) 

> 


®I prescribe Nervease and do not hesitate to 
say itis one of the most remarkable discoveries 
yn. R. D. BIBBER, Bath, Me. 





of the age. 











KING of the 
KITCHEN. 


Three GOLD Medals. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Agents in all prominent Cities and Towns in 
ew England. 











G7 =~ When pe Kp 

y 7 live seed is sown, the © 

Y/ planter’s battle is half 

YW? won. The seeds for wide- 
y awake farmers and gardeners 


“GRECORY’S 
HOME GROWN SEEDS. 


Their vitality is assured. Every- 


thing that pays they grow. Get 
e fory 











TNo. 200 English Long Cloth 


MADE BY 





KING PHILIP MILLS | Ladies’ Underwear. 


TO BE FOUND IN 


beading ory Geete chai through New Engigad. 
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IS THE BEST FOR gz 
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. Anderson 
= wt Transit 


* Bicycles are “way 
up” in every detail 
of construction. % J 


Cure Without Medicine. 


O va 


ble 


A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of unapproach able 


ectiveness. Illustrated Catalogue with 
testimonials, prices, ete., free. Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General ope oy for the New England States. 


K. M. ELviort, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole “Agent for Western Conn. 


Puny Children 


become end from taking 


Aneel psu 
RE ay 


ie ‘EM Marasmus, 
Scrofula. Children like it. 


Druggists, soc. and $1. 
Chemical Co., Boston. 


TRADE-MARK, 








Made of the best stock procura- | § 
ble by carefully directed skilled 
labor, in as fine a Machine Shop 
as any in New England. 

Send stamp for Catalogue. 
ALBERT ¢ J. M. oy wy Makers, 


, Boston. 
“Agts. Wanted. 
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Letter from REV. WM. N. SEARLES, 
716 E. 178th Street. 
‘““TrEMONT, N. Y. City, May 13th, 1895. 


‘‘I am glad to see you are pushing SALVA-cEA. It is worthy of 
it. After having given it a thorough trial for over a year, I am 
persuaded that it comes nearest to being a ‘PANACEA,’ a delightful 
cure-all, of anything of its kind that I have ever known. I have 
come to believe that you are even modest in your claims of its 
excellence. Verily, it is the oil of gladness. 

WM. N. SEARLES.” 


SALVA-CEA is universally praised— people are finding 
out that it does its work promptly —that it is perfectly 
safe and that it does as it is advertised to do. You may 
depend upon it to give immediate relief in every case 
of piles, and a cure in ninety cases out of every hundred. 
It is a positive cure for all skin irritation and chafing — 
colds—and nasal catarrh, especially the dry catarrh so 
prevalent in this country. 


At druggists’, or by mail. 
“Extra Strong.” 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. 


For deep-seated pain and rheumatism of the joints use Salva-cea, 
Sold in tins at 7% cents each. 


THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 


LAXINA (iia TABLETS 


A New len Preparation 
To be Eaten as a Confection, 


Entirely Vegetable, containing nothing that would harm the most delicate 
person. As a simple regulator of the bowels (so essential to health) they 
are unsurpassed. Put aside the disagreeable pills and nauseating liquids and 


Use Laxina Tablets, 


which are palatable confections to be eaten as candy, and will be found not 
simply a temporary laxative, but curative in many forms of constipation. 
These tablets are made up from a regular physician’s prescription and are 
fully worthy of a trial. 
When not obtainable of the regular dealers, they will be mailed to any 
address in the United States on receipt of Price, 25 Cents. 

















Full Directions with every package. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., - Cambridgeport, Mass. 


THIS IS THE WATCH 


Young Ladies Should Read 
about it in the 





Youth’s Companion 
Premium List, Page 521. 





PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 









MARCH 19, 1896. 





BENSDORP’S — 
rvs COCOA 


Dutch 
Makes a most Delicious 
| Nourishing drink. Equally good | 
for PUDDINGS, CAKES, ICE CREAM, | 
Etc. One teaspoonful goes as far | 
as two of other brands. 


Free! | 


Free Sample, also a few choice Cooking 
Receipts by Mrs. Lincoln, sent on request. 


S. L. BARTLETT, 28 Broad St., Boston. 
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o> ~ NEW ENGLAND COOKING to rxmous: 


THE MAGEE RANGES fircughout New & 


throughout New England. 


The American kitchen is to the home what the 
foundation is to the housc, and needs a 
Cooking Apparatus which 


Meets all the Requirements 
* for the most Exacting 
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Work. It 
Such a type Never Fails, 
is the It Saves Time and 
. Economizes Fuel, being fitted 


with Special Features, found only 
in the MAGEE RANGES, such as 
Full Sheet Fiue, Dock Ash Grate, 
Oven-Heat Indicator, Etc. 


Thousands of families will use no 
other. Endorsed by Leading Ametican 
Authorities on Cooking, and the Great 
Expositions, as the 
Highest Achievement in Cooking Apparatus. 


Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


MACEE FURNACE CO., 
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Every Reader of The Youth’s Companion Invited. 


Your address on a postal card to DR. THOMAS P. SHAW, Lowell, Mass., will bring 
enough DR. SHAW’S LIFE GUARD to break up the worst cold you ever had. 


lile Guard 


Cures COLDS 


and prevents Pneumonia by 
Promoting the Healthy Action 
of the Lungs, Skin and Kidneys. 


It has been aptly termed 


“The Wonderful Ounce of Prevention.” 


This is the Prescription of a regular practising physician, 
Dr. Thomas P. Shaw, 


A graduate of the Harvard Medical School, and 
a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 


Price, 50 Cents per Bottle. 


Nips a Cold in the Bud, 


Prevents Bronchitis and Pneumonia [IJ 





For sale r every wholesale druggist in Boston; by John W. Perkins & Co., Portland, Me.; by Chambers, 
Calder & Co., Providence, R. L., and by retail druggists generally. Will be mailed by Dr. Shaw on receipt of price. 





The Best Butter 


produced in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont is salted with 


Worcester 
= Salt 





cent. of all N. E. Creamery and 
Dairy men. Zhe Standard Dairy 
Salt of America. 












